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ADVERTISEMENT. 



AF the following Sermons, the last five, delivered 
in the discharge of his oflB.ce as [Select Preach er? 
embody the Author's own experiences of the poorer 
classes of London during the eighteen years he has 
lived and worked amongst them ; and the first, 
preached in his own turn several years since, is re- 
printed because [it treats of the same subject. He 
has endeavoured to limit his descriptions and theo- 
ries to what he has learned by personal observation ; 
and he is not aware that he has made a single state- 
ment concerning the condition of the poorer classes, 
which has not been suggested by what he has seen 
or heard in his own parish. 

The notes are added simply as illustrations, not as 
authority for what is stated in the Sermons. It 
seemed desirable for the writer to corroborate his 
own views by those of others, and by facts drawn 
from trustworthy sources. He regrets that he has 
not been able to make this^ portion of the volume 
more complete. 

St. Mast's YicabaqBi Lambeth, 
November 1, 1869. 
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SEEMON I. 



^tligbtts €oninixon of Ij^je "^aoxtt €lmBtn *• 



ISAIAH Ix. 2. 

*^ For, behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the people : hut the Lord shall arise upon thee, and 
His glory shall he seen upon thee^ 

THE prophecies of Isaiah seem to indicate very 
plainly, that the manifestation of Christ's pre- 
sence was to be permanent and perpetual under that 
better dispensation which His Advent in the flesh 
was to usher in. It was not to be confined to that 
half-seen, half-hidden display of His glory, which we 
this day commemorate, or to those general exhibitions 
of His power and holiness which were placed before 
the men of Judea, His contemporaries, or to those 
brighter and clearer manifestations which were vouch- 
safed to His personal followers ; but rather the Pro* 
phet's words would seem to indicate that, like the 
advancing tide, the influences of His presence should 
flow on, till the whole world was covered ; that, like 
the dawning of the day, they should spread, till the 
remotest corners were illumined. For we read, " Be- 
hold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the people : but the Lord shall arise upon 
thee, and His glory shall be seen upon thee : " and 
^ then the effect of this was to be, " the Gentiles shall 

* Preached on the Feast of the Epiphany, 1860. 
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2 Beligiom Condition of [serm. 

come to thy light^ and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising;" and this extension of blessings from the 
new dispensation was to proceed with apparently in- 
creasing force, until ^^ violence shall no more be heard 
in thy land, wasting nor destruction within thy 
borders ; but thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and 

thy gates Praise Thy sun shall no more go 

down ; neither shall thy moon withdraw itself : for 
the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and the 
days of thy mourning shall be ended. Thy people 
also shall be all righteous ^." 

The manner in which the high anticipations raised 
by these sure words of prophecy shall be fulfilled, is 
more than any can fully comprehend. Our Lord's 
manifestation in the days of His flesh was a disappoint- 
ment to nearly the whole of those by whom He was 
seen. It did not realise what they expected. It 
was not at all like what they had imagined. It had 
none of that outward, sensible, tangible glory, of 
which they had dreamed. It is therefore to be an- 
ticipated, that the dispensation which He ushered in, 
and of which such wondrous things were equally 
foretold, should produce a similar feeling upon those 
by whom it is seen. If, when He came, " in whom 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ""^^^ it 
seemed to those by whom He was beheld that He 
had " no form nor comeliness," and when they saw 
Him, ^Hhere was no beauty that they should desire 
Him ^," it can excite no wonder or surprise that the 
Church, " which is His body, the fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all®," should seem " wretched, and miser- 
able, and poor, and blind, and naked." If, when the 
Sun arose in His pure and dazzling splendour, men 

bisa. Ix. 18-— 21. '^Col. ii. 9. «» Isa. liii. 2. * Eph. i. 23. 
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could not discern His brightness or recognise His 
beauty, it is only to be expected, when this same 
Light has to be seen hidden by the earthiness and 
many frailties of those through whom it is manifested, 
that it should fail to be discerned, and ofttimes seem 
altogether quenched. 

Thus much has been said to guard myself against 
being supposed to doubt or deny the reality of Christ's 
presence with His Church. In that presence I fully 
believe ; whilst, as a true and loyal son of the Church 
of England, I as fully believe that in no branch of 
the Church Universal is it vouchsafed in a richer and 
a fuller measure than in our own. But whilst saying 
this, it is impossible not to feel that the glories of 
that presence are hidden ; that they are a matter of 
faith, and not of sight ; and that, in the outward 
aspect of things, there is but little form or comeliness 
to attract, but little beauty to lead us to desire it ; 
for it is but too obvious that the impurities and im- 
perfections of the members of Christ, through whom 
His presence is manifested, too often hide its light 
and its brilliancy, instead of so veiling, whilst display- 
ing them, as to attract others to gaze upon their 
beauty, and to acknowledge the Divine Source from 
which they originate. 

It is, then, with the feeling that the Church, as 
the Body of Christ, should resemble her Divine Head, 
and that she should ever present the attractions of 
holiness to those who are still sitting in darkness and 
in the shadow of death, that I would invite you to 
consider with me her present position in our crowded 
metropolis. It is under the conviction that it is her 
office so to manifest the glories of her crucified and 
risen Lord, as to be the light of the world, that men 

b2 



4 Religiom Condition of [serm. 

may see her good works and glorify our Father which 
is in heaven, that I would venture to call your atten- 
tion to some imperfections hy which her light amongst 
us is dimmed and well-nigh hidden. For the faults 
and the shortcomings of the Church are those of her 
individual members; her holiness is their holiness; 
what most attracts those who are ^^ almost persuaded," 
or who are without, is the virtue and sanctity of those 
within : so that the Church's influence, and the bene- 
fits she dispenses, .must depend to a great extent 
upon the manner in which her sons and her daughters 
are individually discharging their own peculiar duties. 
And it is only by considering how we are collectively 
fidfiUing our allotted task that we can distinguish our 
failures, and be incited to improvement; it is only 
by ascertaining wherein we are severally hindering 
or marring, if so it be, the complete evangelisation of 
the world, that we can comprehend our individual 
responsibility and turn from our error, and fully do 
our part towards hastening that glad and happy day 
when " the Gentiles shall come to Thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of Thy rising," when " Thy 
people also shall be all righteous : they shall inherit 
the land for ever, the branch of My planting, the 
work of My hands, that I may be glorified." 

The point, then, to which your attention is now 
especially invited is this, — What aspect does the 
Church of England present in those crowded haunts 
of men which are confessedly the most difficult to 
leaven with the influences of the Gospel, — where she 
must therefore, in a peculiar manner, be marked as 
manifesting or retarding the advance of the kingdom 
of her Lord, — ^where she must either be dispelling 
some of the thick darkness which ever broods over 
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fallen men, or is herself being liidden by the sur- 
rounding gloom ? For, amid such myriads of those 
whom her Lord died to redeem, she seems especially 
bound to put forth all her strength, lest she should 
fail to manifest His power and glory, and so delay or 
frustrate the conversion of the world. 

Before considering the question from within, let 
us enquire, — ^What would be the impression produced 
upon a complete stranger by the religious aspect of 
our metropolis? Which portion of our text would 
he regard as descriptive of our spiritual condition? 
Would he consider that darkness still covered it, and 
that gross darkness still brooded over our people ? or 
would he be constrained to confess that the Lord had 
arisen upon it, and that His glory shone brightly 
upon them ? 

La answering this, I am not driven to imagine what 
would be a stranger's feelings ; because it so happens 
that, within the last few weeks, I have heard from 
one who has passed the last seven years in the East ', 

' There is no intention to draw a comparison here between 
London and any other city, much less between Christian and Ma- 
hometan civilisation ; it is merely a statement of fact, of the im- 
pression produced upon certain educated Mahometans by what they 
saw in our metropolis. As a supplement to it, it may be well to 
add the following paragraph which I recently met with in Hunt- 
ington's "Church Work in our Large Towns." Speaking after 
a personal visit to one of the low parts of London in wbich the 
broad line of demarcation of classes exists, the Eev. J. Stoughton 
observes: — "I have been to Naples, and have seen the Lazzaroni 
lying upon the quay ; I have been to Eome, and have seen Italian 
peasants on the steps of St. Peter's, or by the ascent to the Capitol ; 
I have seen Greek sailor-boys and fishermen from the Adriatic, 
coiled like so many snakes upon the marble floor of St. Mark's at 
Venice ; but I have never seen types of humanity in so degraded 
and repulsive a form, as I have seen them in London." — p. 16. 
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the opinion of some of the more thoughtful and 
learned men of the countries in which he had so- 
journed — the opinion of men who had visited this 
country to see if all the. wonderful things they had 
heard concerning it were true — of men before ivhose 
eyes, it may be, a clear manifestation of the power of 
the Gospel would not have been set in vain. And 
what was their impression of England's religion, 
judging it by what they saw of its influence upon 
men's lives, and measuring it by a Mahometan's 
standard ? They had come to spend months in the 
investigation of what England was, and they left it 
after weeks, because they feared to remain longer in 
a land which seemed to them to be ever tempting 
God's sorest judgments by its misdeeds. Their feel- 
ing was, that if there was justice in heaven, a doom 
like that of Sodom and Gomorrah must speedily be 
its portion, and they hasted away lest they should 
be involved in the overthrow. They beheld crowds 
of paupers in the streets, undeserving of the alms 
they solicited, and the wealthiest city in the world ^ 

8 '< In no country in the world is the anarchy, the disorganiza- 
tion, the confusion, which renders the best institutions powerless 
and useless, more notorious than it is in England ; and in none are 
the labours of a public administrator more likely to be useful. 
"With respect to Poor Laws, the following improvements are essen- 
tially required. First, a registration of classification of the poor. 
There is at present no such thing as a continuous history of in- 
dividual relief. The guardians of the Jewish poor can give you 
the history of every case. They tell you how many families have 
fallen into want, and how many have returned to independence. 
Their registers are public, and tell the story of many thousand 
poor who have been wisely aided to escape from pauperism. By 
such a measure the whole system of imposture would be imme- 
diately exposed.*' — Stalla/rcTs Patiperum, Charity, and Poor Laws, 
p. 47. 
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taking no effectual measures to distinguish the un- 
fortunate from the profligate, and really to relieve 
the miserable want by which so many of its in- 
habitants are oppressed; and they contrasted this 
with their own land, where food is asked as a right 
and not as a favour by those who need it, and where 
such an appeal is never reiected. They beheld the 
streets swarming with prostitutes, and they were 
horrified at the sensuality and the sin which such 
scenes suggested. They saw in the manifold deal- 
ings of trade truth almost entirely banished, whilst 
falsehood had ceased to pay even the tribute of 
a blush to the virtue on which it trampled. And 
so they fled, terrified and amazed at the spectacle : 
and instead of being attracted by the outer mani- 
festation of England's religion, they thanked the God 
they worshipped, and the false prophet by whom 
they had been misled, that this religion was not their 
religion. 

Now was such terror on their part altogether vain 
and unfounded? was it foolish and absurd? did it 
arise simply from a difference between their own 
customs and those which they now encountered for 
the first time? We are so apt to hear the sweetly- 
soothing sounds of self-satisfaction at our superiority 
to others, that it is likely to seem all this to us ; but 
I fear that the more we look beneath the surface, the 
more cause we shall find for trembling, lest after all 
such a notion should not be so unreal and imaginary 
as we would fain believe it. But here I will speak 
not from hearsay, but from personal observation and 
knowledge. 

What, then, is the state, spiritual and moral, of the 
inhabitants of our poor London parishes ? They are in 
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a condition of practical heathenism ; religious ohserv- 
anceg of every kind are neglected ; the form and the 
spirit have alike fled ; there is little avowed unbelief, 
but nearly universal indifference ; it is no question of 
Church or Dissent, or of religious opinions, by which 
we are assailed, (though differences have helped to 
produce the result over which we mourn,) but whe- 
ther there shall be any religion or none ! An immense 
majority of the people — certainly not less than four ^ 

^ The Census returns of 1851 give the population of the parish of 
Lamheth as 139,325; the Church accommodation as 22,589 ; that 
of Dissent, 1 1,586 ; but this includes the wealthier districts of Ken- 
nington, Norwood, Brixton, and Stockwell. Exclude these parts 
of the parish, and the provision for the teaching of the people is 
comparatiyely reduced, whilst the attendance is in an inverse ratio 
to the wealth. The poorer the place, the fewer the people who 
enter any place of worship. This is illustrated by the fact, that 
whilst in the whole of Lambeth the provision by Church and Dis- 
sent was, in 1851, for 1 in 4*07 of the population, in my parish, 
which is unmixedly poor, the provision was for 1 in 5*82 ; our 
population was then 15,187, and the church and episcopal chapel 
seated about 1,400^ the two dissenting places of worship about 
1,200. The Census returns for Lambeth give one-third of the 
sittings as always empty; it would be more than this in the 
poorer parts of the parish. 

In the Rev. Dr. Hume's evidence before the Lords' Committee on 
Church-rates, he says, **Li South wark there are 68 per cent who 
attend no place of worship; in Lambeth, 60 J." — Report^ p. 135. 
Take into account the discrepancy between the rich and the poor 
parts of the parish mentioned above, and the proportion of non-at- 
tendants in the poor districts wilT be larger than I have stated it. 

'* The united Committee for providing special religious services 
for the working-classes, especially in the eastern and southern parts 
of the metropolis," give as one of their reasons for opening theatres 
for the purpose, *'the deplorable spiritual condition of the working- 
classes in London, as shewn by the estimate, that only about 2 in 
every 100 of the working men are found to attend any place of 
worship." — Circular y dated Dec. I7th, 1859, and signed by Lord 
Shaftesbury and others. 
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out of every five — ^never enter any place of worship 
from year's end to year's end ; and very few, indeed, 
of those who neglect public worship, I have reason to 
know, ever kneel down to say a prayer, or, so far as 
man can judge, have any real sense of awe for a 
higher Power. They live, like the brutes, a mere 
animal life ; their thoughts are bounded by what has 
relation to this world ; they rarely commit great 
crimes; they make no profession of unbelief: but 
the only creed in which they really believe, and by 
which they act, is, "Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.'' 

But surely, it may be said, all this arises from 
ignorance — from their not knowing better — from their 
having never been taught? For years I hoped that 
such was the case, but every day's experience has 
helped to convince me more and more that such a 
plea would be only partially true, and that it cannot 
absolutely be urged in their behalf. They do know 
something of religion — enough to be aware of its 
truth and of its importance ; there are, comparatively, 
very few who have never been at some kind of school 
— though, in most cases, it has been for a very in- 
suflGlcient time ; there are scarcely any who could not 
tell you that Christ came into the world to save 
sinners; very few, indeed, who do not believe in an 
eternal future of happiness or of misery : but they 
think that a few prayers upon their death-bed will 
effect all the conversion necessary to prepare them 
for God's presence. They see friends and neighbours, 
who lived as they are living, die without any special 
pain or agonies, without any sign to mark that they 
would be lost for ever, and it may be, as it often is, 
calmly, without a fear concerning their own eternal 
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a 

future ; and this has satisfied them : it makes them 
speak confidently of the happiness of those who have 
passed away ; it causes them to feel perfectly secure 
about their own. Shallow views about religion, po- 
pularly promulgated, have helped to eradicate all 
sense of duty : for they have come before the unhappy 
many in such a form as to have no influence upon life 
or conduct ; the promises with which they abound 
have been made the most of, whilst their scanty re- 
quirements have been practically ignored. 

But concerning the causes of this it is needful to 
say something, as those causes widen the extent of 
the evil over which we are called upon to mourn. 
Holy Scripture likens the Church to the human body, 
of which Christ is the Head — " from whom the whole 
body fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase 
of the body unto the edifying of itself in love \^' 
This figure represents the several parts with their 
distinctive functions, and the general good of all re- 
sulting from each discharging its own office. Bones, 
or sinews, or joints, or flesh, or veins, would be use- 
less in the human body unless joined to the other 
parts. And so it is in the social body : if ono class 
of society is completely severed from the others, a 
very similar result ensues ; that is, if we regard the 
social body in relation to the higher functions it is 
called upon to fulfil. The ruler ceases to be powerful 
when he has no sympathy with those he governs; 
the wealthy become hard and sensual when they are 
^uite estranged from their poorer brethren ; and what 
do the poor become when they are left to themselves ? 

* Eph. iv. 16. 
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They are like children^ lacking the self-restraint and 
self-respect which intercourse with their superiors 
produces — ^they have the ignorance and weakness of 
childhood, with the passions and stronger wills of 
riper years; and so their faults are those of over- 
grown^ndikplined children-they drift into thought- 
less, self-indulgent ways: without intending harm 
or evilj they become slaves to their appetites. I am 
speaking, of course, of the mass — of those who have 
no clear, definite aims of their own — of those who do 
not rise above the many, either from religious con- 
victions or from natural ability ; for amongst the few 
with such definite aims we have to rejoice over some 
who realise that they are *^ called to be saints," and 
who shine like lights amid the surrounding darkness, 
whilst we observe others labouring assiduously for 
some earthly object. Watch the mass carefully, and 
you will see unnumbered indications of what I am 
advancing. Take as an example the way in which 
they spend the Lord's day. . Generally it is wasted 
in aimless sloth; they rise late; it is too much 
trouble to dress carefully, and so they lounge through 
it, sitting at home or strolling out to purchase what 
they may require ; eating the best they can jHrocure ; 
occasionally looking at a newspaper; perhaps drink- 
ing, for want of other occupation ; now and then 
tempted out to walk ; possibly, if they have been 
religiously trained when they were children, taking 
a Bible or some religious book into their hands for 
a short time. It is a mistake to imagine that it is 
chiefly the poorer portions of the labouring community 
who throng our railways and public walks on the 
Sunday. It is a more intelligent and better-paid 
class of men who are found in such places, — ^young 
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people in shops and offices, foremen and their wives, 
skilled artisans, and such-like. And then, after such 
a Sunday, there comes the week with its unceasing 
toil, undertaken to support life, gone through with 
no higher thought or care than simply to obtain ne- 
cessary subsistence, sweetened by no higher aspira- 
tions, solaced by no interests apart from itself, cheered 
by no loving sympathy from those in a higier posi- 
tion ; and so life becomes a perpetual round of slavish 
toil and sensual sloth. After this, need we wonder 
that class is separated from class; that there is no 
loving bond uniting all together; that the poor be- 
come more and more estranged from God ; that they 
are shortsighted in their views, slothful and tricky 
at their work; that they entertain feelings of envy 
and dislike towards their employers ? It must further 
be obvious to all observant and reflective persons, that 
all this evil is greatly aggravated by that almost com- 
plete separation of classes which exists in the metro- 
polis, with its consequent withdrawal of the very real, 
though in a measure imperceptible, influence which 
the presence of those in a higher station would exert. 
In their hearts all wish for the respect and notice of 
their superiors, and when the superior's eye is alto- 
gether withdrawn in indifference, men are apt to sink 
into carelessness and apathy, if not into more open 
evil. I am quite aware that such a motive drawn 
from without is of a very inferior character ; but 
with the mixed nature of man we need the influence 
of such secondary motives, — we cannot altogether do 
without them in educating for eternity the weak and 
the ignorant. 

But when class lives apart from class, and I grieve 
to say that in London this evil is daily increasing, 
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other mischiefs follow. If the wealthier classes see 
anything of the homes of the poor, if they hear their 
sorrows and see their suflterings (as see and hear they 
mnst, to some small extent at all events, if they live 
in the same neighbonrhood), then the ever-ready hand 
of kindness is stretched out to relieve want or suf- 
fering, whenever it is really required; and charity, 
as an ever-flowing stream, gladdens the hearts that 
would otherwise have been withered up. But when 
they live apart, then it demands some special trouble 
or exceptional distress to lead those who have grown 
habituated to the sight of constant and crushing po- 
verty to make known the hardships and wretchedness 
by which they are surrounded, and which they cannot 
relieve. Then, thank God ! in this country the cry 
for help seldom ascends in vain. It is at once re- 
sponded to ; a shower of assistance refreshes the dry 
and thirsty ground: but such showers are only oc- 
casional and capricious, whereas they ought to be 
continual and systematic. They spring from a natural 
kindliness of heart, and not from a deep and abiding 
sense of personal responsibility, without which all 
efforts must be transitory and insufficient. 

But still further, there is another point where this 
separation of classes presses very heavily upon the 
poor; and it is one which seriously diminishes our 
hope of improvement in another generation. We often 
boast, and with much truth, of the great strides which 
education has made in our own day, of its increased 
efficiency and its extended area. All this holds good 
of parishes where rich and poor live together ; but it 
is true in a more limited sense of parishes inhabited 
exclusively by the poor. Such parishes, situated 
though they may be in the immediate vicinity of 
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richer ones, sometimes call in vain for help, if there is 
no direct tie of property to give force to the appeal ^. 
And in the richest city in the world cases are to be 
found where children ^ have recourse to the clergy in 
vain for instruction; where the very limited schools 
are filled to ovei-flowing, so that some of those who 
would flee to them as to a harbour of refuge, have to 
be driven back upon the vicious training in the streets, 
because there is no place for them, and thus the eflforts 
of the clergy are thwarted by want of the necessary 
machinery; and all for lack of funds, which it is 
impossible for clergymen, working for the most part 
with little or no earthly reward, to supply. And yet 
no man feels responsible for this ; the property is not 
theirs, or the people are not directly employed by 
them, or there are calls elsewhere. And so it comes 
to pass that these poor unfortunates cry for help and 
no man regardeth ; they are left to perish because no 
man feels it his business or his duty to provide for 
their welfare ; and souls are lost for ever because 
a grudging spirit passed them by, unmoved by their 
sorrows and their dangers. 

I might appeal, in support of what I have advanced, 
to the records of the many plans which have been set 

^ This is most strikingly iQustrated by the different response 
which attends a letter in the Times, setting forth a case of educa- 
tional or religious destitution, and one of physical want. For the 
latter, natural kindliness is immediately awakened, and large and 
liberal gifts flow in, as my parish has happily proved; for the 
former, the response is much less liberal. 

^ Happily each year makes it less possible to say this. The recent 
statistics published by the National Society shew that the number 
of children in Church day-schools in 1867 was 1,505,856, whilst in 
1857 it had been 1,187,086; and the increase in school accommo- 
dation is considerably larger than in school attendance. 
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on foot for the evangelisation of our London poor. 
For, so far as I can gather, these records shew that 
in every case success has attended such efforts in 
proportion to the sympathy and love exhibited. Men 
and women of large hearts and strong affections have 
thrown themselves amongst their poorer brethren, and 
they have been warmly welcomed, their ministrations 
have been thankfully received, and, I hope, have been 
instrumental in producing deep and lasting impres- 
sions. But when the eflEbrts have been of a more 
general character, when they have consisted in ad- 
dressing the people rather than in mixing with them, 
in preaching rather than in personal intercourse, then 
I believe the influence has been of a most transient 
and unsatisfactory kind. 

And who is responsible for all this ? There must 
be a deep responsibility somewhere : it may be con- 
centrated in a few, or diffused over many, but it 
must be somewhere, for our present condition is not 
the result of accidental circumstances — it springs 
from causes clear to be seen and easy to be under- 
stood. And is it not the case, that instead of all 
fairly considering the question, and all trying to roll 
away the reproach and the sin, each man spends his 
labour in excusing himself, in limiting his own re- 
sponsibility, in shewing that he is not bound to do 
anything ? Is it not too true, that, with a few hon- 
ourable and glorious exceptions, each man unbeliev- 
ingly asks, "Am I my brother's keeper?" and is 
satisfied that it is no affair of his, if the connexion is 
not too obvious to be denied. Moreover, this har- 
dened determination to free self from responsibility 
is fearfully fostered by the separation, in popular 
esteem, between a man's personal goodness and the 
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manner in which he fulfils the higher duties of his 
station, so that little or no evil is discerned in those 
to whom God has committed five talents, though 
every talent lies buried in the earth, because they do 
not obviously violate the requirements of the Deca- 
logue ; whilst few, indeed, seem to consider whether 
they are adequately employing for His service the 
gifts of influence or of property which God has com- 
mitted to their stewardship. 

Ask, then, the owners of the land, whose barren 
fields the crowded dwellings of the poor have con- 
verted into perennial sources of wealth, if they are 
not responsible ; — if it is not their duty to shew per- 
sonal sympathy to the poor dwellers upon their pro- 
perty, to do something to alleviate their sufferings or 
misfortunes, to see that some provision is made for 
the education of their children, and for their training 
for a better world ; — and they will, for the most part, 
scornfully excuse themselves, and refer to the middle- 
men™, whom, for their own convenience and profit, 
they have called into existence. Speak to these men 
of the sympathy they should shew, and the efforts 
they should make for their poorer brethren, and they 
will declare that the superiors under whom they hold 
absorb all that is worth having, whilst they are com- 
pelled to exact the uttermost farthing, because they 
themselves are poor and need it. Appeal to the em- 
ployers of labour, and, with some honourable excep- 
tions, they will excuse themselves by telling of what 
they do in the wealthy suburb where they live, and 
where they must give to be seen of their neigh- 

" Scarcely any cottage property in London is in the hands of the 
freeholder ; there is a system of leasing and sub-leasing universally 
prevalent, which is very prejudicial to the interests of the poor. 
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bourSy but where they know nothing of the poor who 
are about them. Others will plead their position as 
units in a large company; as such they feel no re- 
sponsibility, and so they do notliing; and therefore 
the poor are left to perish from want or from ignor- 
ance, whilst those who eat the fruit of their labour 
contentedly live on, unmindful of the wrath which 
they are treasuring up against the day of wrath. 
Others, again, contrive to remove themselves by a 
step from all direct intercourse with those who 
toil for them, and reject all claims upon their con- 
sideration, because they deal in the gross with an 
employer, instead of in detail with the employed. 

And thus it comes to pass that our only hope must 
be in each man's learning to feel personally respon- 
sible, as a member of the Body of Christ, for whatever 
evil there is about him, which he has not done all that 
he could to diminish or to root up. This is the only 
manner in which Christ's work can be really accom- 
plished, for it appeals to a sympathy which is from 
above, not in any way to a selfishness which is from 
beneath ; its influence is wholly derived from a loving 
recognition of what is due to the Divine Head, not 
from better feeling, too inert to move of itself, but 
pushed into action by a calculation of what will best 
advance its own interests, or by dread of failing to 
satisfy the requirements of popular opinion. 

And as this canker of isolation of classes, this de- 
nial or over-refined measuring out of personal respon- 
sibility, — is eating out the heart of religion, and is 
thwarting the hopes and the efforts of those who are 
labouring in the cause of Christ, — whither shall we 
look for help in combating such false notions, but to 
this and the sister University, where so many of the 

c 
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noblest and most influential in the land are trained ? 
The remedy for so great an evil must come from 
above, not from beneath ; it must descend from class 
to class; it must proceed from those who are placed 
over their fellows by rank or by wealth setting an 
example. If they will discharge all the duties of 
their station, and condescend to men of low estate, 
if they will do what they can to shame others into 
a full performance of their several responsibilities, if 
they will do whatever they are able to roll away the 
disgrace which now hangs over us, through all '' seek- 
ing their own, and not the things which are Jesus 
Christ's''," — through each man being content with 
gazing on the mass of evil and suflfering, and then 
passing by on the other side, — then might we hope 
that God's blessing would be extended to us, and 
that His promises would be fulfilled in ever- widening 
measure, until the Lord had risen upon us, and His 
glory had been seen amongst us. But where shall 
we look for men qualified for such a task, — for men 
willing and able to work for this social, moral, and 
religious reform, — if our ancient Universities fail us ? 
It is not the stone of political reform we require, 
but the bread of social and personal improvement. 
As yet, it must be confessed that darkness covers 
the land, and gross darkness the people. We long 
for a fuller and a clearer manifestation of the glory 
of our risen Lord, for some portion of the bright 
visions of the prophet to be fulfilled in our time, 
for our hearts not to be ever craving for that by 
which they are never to be gladdened. And as it 
is impossible for one member to suffer without the 
other members suffering with it — impossible for one 

° Philip, ii. 21. 
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portion of the Church to be in this perishing con- 
dition whilst the other parts continue healthy and 
vigorous, I have brought this subject before you this 
morning, that you may more clearly know something 
of the danger by which we are threatened. For such 
a danger is the danger of us all : it can only be over- 
come by the earnest, vigorous, and united efforts of 
every member of Christ ; and if, through the supine- 
ness or neglect of any, the dark cloud be suffered to 
grow darker and heavier, we may find that it will 
rapidly spread over the whole sky, until the Sun of 
Eighteousness is altogether hidden from our eyes, 
until our glory as a Church and as a nation is alto- 
gether darkened ; and then, instead of our rejoicing 
over the knowledge of the Lord covering the land as 
the waters cover the sea, we shall have to mourn that 
our teachers are removed into a cojcner, and that our 
candle has been put out. 
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ST. MATTHEW xi. 5. 
"And tlie poor have the Oospel preached to them'* 

TBG[S sign is one amongst many whioli our blessed 
Lord gives to the enquiring disciples of St. John 
Baptist that He was ^' He who should come, and that 
none other was to be looked for." The miraculous 
proofs of the truth of His mission, which He then 
adduced, His Church has ceased to exhibit as evi- 
dence that she is His representative: but that the 
poor are her peculiar care is a note of her likeness 
to her divine Lord with which she can never dis- 
pense. To be the Church of the poor she still claims 
as one of her noblest distinctions. 

And as such is her claim, it is essential that her 
faithful children should be ever caring for her due 
fulfilment of the offices which such a title requires. 
For a title is worse than an empty distinction 
when unaccompanied by the ability or the energy 
to discharge the functions for which it is given. 
The occupant of an office who seeks to grasp its hon- 
ours or emoluments without discharging its duties 
and making the most of its opportunities, is an ob- 
structive who deserves to be despised, and who can 
injure no cause but that which he professes to sup- 

• Preached on the Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity, 1867, 
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port. In these days, when principles and systems 
are scrutinized with little or no reverence for the 
authority from which they proceed, or for the anti- 
quity of their origin, it is well for us boldly to face 
our position, and to examine what foes as well as 
friends may say of the manner in which, as repre- 
sentatives of the Church of the living God, we dis- 
charge the duties entrusted to us. 

flow, then, is the Church in this country fulfilling 
her task of preaching the Gospel to the poor? how 
is she making good her claim to be the Church of 
the poor? In considering this question, we must 
look to results as well as to causes: for with the 
abundant means at her disposal, the Church cannot 
be held excused if from mistake or misunderstanding 
she so fails to comprehend her mission as practically 
to leave untaught multitudes of the people placed 
under her care. She is responsible for those who 
will not hear, if their not hearing can fairly be at- 
tributed to the imperfect manner in which she has 
delivered her message. If she proclaims the Gospel 
to the masses as they are able to bear it, and they 
reject it, the sin is theirs ; if she will not adapt her 
teaching to their requirements, surely her sons can- 
not be guiltless. 

At the outset we must distinguish between two 
spheres in which this work has to be carried on. In 
our rural parishes, influences which have been at 
work for centuries are still helping to mould the 
minds of her people ; and unsatisfactory though these 
may be in some important respects, they do much to 
retain amongst our rustics an appearance of religion : 
the old relations of class to class are still felt to be 
a reality : the example of the gentry still stamps its 
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mark not only upon dependants, but upon those by 
whom they are surrounded; whilst there is better 
teaching in our country schools, more frequent in- 
tercourse between all classes and their Pastors, more 
spiritual instruction from the pulpit, and a more 
reverent and loving performance of all the services of 
the Church to assist in transforming the appearance 
of religion into a reality. Certainly the poorer por- 
tions of our rural population have the Gospel preached 
to them more efficiently than had their forefathers. The 
enemy has sought industriously to sow tares in this, 
as in all other portions of our Lord's field ; and in- 
creased efforts after holiness have provoked fiercer 
outbreaks of rude opposition, and of open hostility to 
Christ; but in spite of this the Word of God has 
grown and prevailed. There is more knowledge of 
the truths of the Gospel than there was, more appre- 
ciation of the higher services of the Church ; and 
whilst accidental influences have more weight than is 
desirable, we cannot but hope, that the faint remains 
of the feudal system which still linger amongst us 
help forward in our rural parishes the effective preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the poor. 

But in our overgrown metropolitan, commercial, and 
manufacturing towns the case is very different ^. The 

^ " There is a tone of morality throughout the rural districts of 
England, which is unhappily wanting in the larger towns and the 
centres of particular manufactures. Commerce is incontestably 
demoralising ; its effects are to be seen more and more every day. 
Why it should be so, it is not our province to discuss ; but seduc- 
tion and prostitution, in spite of the precepts of the Church, and 
the examples of her ministers, have made enormous strides in all 
our great towns within the last twenty years. Go through the 
large manufacturing districts, where factory hands congregate, or 
more properly herd together; test them, examine them, talk to 
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outward circumstances of the labouring population 
have completely changed; the need for some new 
system to meet such change has not been fully realised 
and grappled with. Instruction, which might suffice 
when fostered in after years by the influence and ex- 
ample of superiors, becomes inadequate when such in- 
fluence and example no longer exist. Services which 
might attract, when the presence of known and re- 
spected superiors or employers added an extraneous 
charm, are found to be unalluring when such ex- 
traneous charm is lacking®. The force of old as- 
sociations, the reverence for persons and places, is 
proved to have been great, when it no longer exists, 
and when those who were unconsciously influenced by 
it are left to themselves. The counsel and advice, very 
occasionally though they may have been given, the 
good opinion and the respect of more educated per- 
sons, are all found to assist in moulding the cha- 
racter of the uneducated and labouring classes to an 
extent that is appreciated only when they are lost. 
The tie of mutual benefit and regar4 which binds 
employer and employed when the connexion is for 



them, observe for yourself, and you will come away with the im- 
pression that there is room for much improvement. Then cast 
your eye over the statistics of births, and the returns of the 
Registrar General, and compare the number of legitimate with 
illegitimate births. Add up the number of infanticides, the number 
of deaths of infants of tender years, an item more alarming than 
any. Goldsmith has said that * honour sinks where commerce long 
prevails;' a truer remark was never made." — Mayheto*8 London 
Lalour and London Poor^ iv. 455. 

•^ " The low standard of public ethics is to be grievously de- 
plored. If no respect be paid the poor by the rich, how shall it be 
expected that they will respect themselves?" — Stallard's Fauper- 
ism, Chwrity, and Foot Laws, p. 46. 
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years, and is ever being cemented by little acts of 
kindness and of gratitude, is seen to have embraced 
other interests than material ones, when it is dis- 
placed for temporary and ever-changing engagements 
that know no bond but the selfish one of immediate 
personal advantage. The relation of classes is a source 
of happiness and of self-respect, when those above seek 
the welfare and improvement of their less educated 
and more slenderly provided neighbours, and those 
below are encouraged to gild their daily toil with 
higher aims than those which add only to their ma- 
terial comfort. ^ But the relation of classes is a very 

^ *'Tlie isolation of classes is the bane of national prosperity, — 
a recognition of the truth that one member cannot suffer, but the 
other members suffer with it, the health and happiness of a Christian 
community. The obstacle in the creation of this sympathy in the 
metropolitan suburbs is obvious. It must be sought from without. 
"Within there is but one class, — the lowest class of workers and 
non- workers, — there are no landlords, no men of position and edu- 
cation, no men of means resident within the area ; no middle men ; 
the employers of labour know nothing of the employed except in 
their workshops;* no personal influence or restraining power is 
brought to bear upon them; and no mutual interest, beyond the 
payment of weekly wages, exists between master and operative." — 
Bishop of Winchester's Charley pp. 44, 45. 1867. 

" We have the separation of rich and poor, which deprives the 
latter of the many moral and physical advantages which association 
affords. In continental towns, where rich and poor are generally 
found under the same roof, the former exercise a wholesome and 
restraining influence over the vicious, and help to protect the 
helpless and destitute from wrong." — Stallard's Fatiperism, Cha- 
rity j and Poor LawSy p. 45. 

"I now proceed to indicate what appears to me to be one of the 
greatest causes of the evils for which our large towns have gained 
such an unhappy notoriety. It is needless to say that I allude to 
the separation of classes — a gigantic wrong to which it is not too 
much to say may be traced all the physical and moral degradation 
and spiritual destitution over which so many philanthropists lament, 
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different matter when rich and poor live apart, as 
they do in our large towns ; when the former too often 
practically regard the latter chiefly as living machines 
by which wealth is created, and the necessary work 
of the world carried on; and when, as a natural 
consequence, the poor look on their employers and on 
the rich generally with envious eyes, as unjustly 
possessing more than their share of the good things 
of this life, and therefore as a class to be preyed upon 
whenever the opportunity arises. 

Under these circumstances, it is a cause for regret, 
not for surprise, that the great mass of the labouring 
classes in our large towns have given up the public 
profession of religion. The reverence for authority, 
the social relations, the public opinion, by which they 
are assisted in making such profession in the rural 
parts of the country, are lost or withdrawn ; and so 
far as the masses have leaned upon such secondary 
motives or influences they have openly fallen away 
to indifference or irreUgion in places where they no 
longer exist. It is not that they have abandoned the 
Communion of the Church for that of some dissent- 
ing sect; but, so far as my experience extends, the 
great majority have altogether given up attending 
the public services of religion, and the practice of 
private prayer. Some few years since it was esti- 
mated that not one in fifty of the working-men of 
South London ever entered a place of public worship, 
and I speak of these because I know them best ; and 
though we may hope that other places have not sunk 
so low, and that recent increased efforts have im- 
proved this miserable state of things, still there is 

and for whicli so few seem prepared to offer a remedy." — JEunting- 
ton's Clmreh Work in our Large Towns, p. 13. 
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nothing in this statement which could surprise those 
well acquainted with the religious state of the masses 
in our very large towns ®. 

If we look from statistics to the individual cases 
encountered in parochial ministrations, this neglect 
of the public services of religion by the masses of our 
people is most abundantly confirmed. There one 
finds a considerable number of people who join in 

« "An intelligent and tmstwortliy man, until very recently 
actively employed in costermongering, computed that not three 
in every hundred costermongers had ever been in the interior of 
a church, or any place of worship, or knew what was meant by 
Christianity. The same person gave me the following account, 
which was confirmed by others : — ' The costers have no religion 
at all, and very little notion, or none at all, of what religion or 
a future state is. Of all things they hate tracts. They hate 
them because the people leaving them never give them anything ; 
and as they can't read a tract, not one in forty, they're vexed to 
be bothered with it. Why I lived a good while in Lambeth, and 
there wasn't one coster in a hundred, I'm satisfied, knew so much 
as the Rector's name — ^though Mr. Dalton's a very good man.' " — 
Mayhew'a London Lahour and London Poor, i. 26. 

** There are many reasons which may account for the absence of 
our poor people from meetings devoted entirely to religious in- 
struction and religious worship, and which takes in the important 
question about the attendance of the poor at church on Sundays. 
In our neighbourhood there seems to be an impassable barrier be- 
tween the church fabric and the people in the ordinary state 
in which they are found. "With us it is not so much that the 
people come to church, as they are all but literally brought. To 
be seen at church they feel is manifestly inconsistent with their 
former life." — Eight Tea/ra in Kent-street ^ Southwark, hy Rev, 
James Amos^ pp. 18, 19. 

*' Mr. T. Clarke, town missionary (Bridport) said, * My duties 
here take me amongst the working-classes in all parts of the town, 
A large population, say two-thirds, never attend a place of wor- 
ship. Drinking is unusually prevalent here.' " — Children's Employ - 
ment Commission, Fifth Report, p. 112, 

See also note on p. 8. 
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public worship very occasionally, perhaps once or twice 
a-year. But there is a much larger body who never 
enter God's House at all. I have met with scores, 
I might say hundreds, of people who had not been 
there for years. They have acknowledged to me they 
had not been in. church for ten, twenty, thirty years. 
One man said he had not been there for more than 
fifty years, and then it was for a wedding ; and that 
he feared the building would fall with surprise, should 
he enter it again. And yet notwithstanding this, 
there are few who have quite cast off all sense of 
God and of religion. They have been taught to con- 
sider instruction, the hearing of sermons, and the 
being profited thereby, as the great end for which 
they are to go to church. They have soon satisfied 
themselves that this end can be as effectually gained 
by studying their Bible at home : that they can profit 
as much by their own reading or thoughts, as by listen- 
ing to the preaching of another : and then little hin- 
drances and other occupations have banished this sub- 
stitute ; and so they have been left in the habitual dis- 
regard of every ordinance of religion. Would it have 
been so, had they been taught to recognise the reality 
of the grace given through Sacraments ? Would the 
masses of our population have been more neglectful of 
the external services of religion, than are the poorer 
classes in Ireland, or Belgium, or France, if like 
them they had been taught that there was something 
real and true for themselves in the doctrines which 
are to be believed, and in the Sacraments which are 
administered, and that all religious thought and care 
is not confined to personal feelings and inward con- 
victions ? 

The effects of such neglect are very evident. Our 
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people are very ignorant' and very superstitious. 
"Wise women * who tell fortunes live almost in luxury 
in the poorest neighbourhoods on the payments of 
their dupes. The doctrines of the Gospel — the 
scheme of our redemption by Christ — are really under- 
stood by very few indeed. Some know, and some 
do not, Who Christ was. The prevalent belief 
amongst those by whom His Name is confessed — 
is that in some way or other (how they do not under- 
stand) He will secure that they shall go to heaven. 
As the Jews regarded the inheritance of the future 
as the assured possession of every son of Abraham, 
so numbers of our poorer fellow-countrymen practi- 
cally look upon heaven as the lot of all in whom 
they are interested. If we may take the practice 
of the children as evidence of what is done by the 
parents, a very large proportion of our lesser educated 
people who pray at all, use the foolish rhyme — 

"Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on;" 

' " A coster lad thus described his life : ' On a Sunday I goes out 
selling, and all I yams I keeps. As for going to church, why 
I can't afford it — ^besides, to tell the truth, I don't like it well 
enough. I never heard about Christianity 5 but if a cove was to 
fetch me a lick of the head, I'd give it him again. No ; I never 
heerd about this here creation you speaks about. In coorse Gt)d 
Almighty made the world, and the poor bricklayers' labourers 
built the houses arterwards — that's my opinion ; but I can't say, 
for I've never been in no schools, only hard at work, and knows 
nothing about it. I have hficrd a little about our Saviour — ^they 
seem to say he were a goodish kind of a man; but if He says 
as how a cove's to forgive a feller as hits you, I should say he 
know'd nothing about it.' " — Mayhew's London Labour and London 
Poor^ i. 41. 

f My own parish has never been without such a person during 
the time I have been Incumbent. 
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and thus a people professing to hold the worship of 
the saints in abhorrence, practically make a direct 
prayer to the Evangelists a chief part of their devo- 
tions. I fear that the labouring classes in our Metro- 
polis have no more real knowledge of the doctrines of 
Christianity, than have their brethren in the least 
instructed parts of Christendom ; and it requires a 
better education for more than one generation to up- 
root ignorance, because the influences of home coun- 
teract much of the instruction imparted at school. 

If we ask what effect has this neglect of religion 
had upon the morality of this portion of the popula- 
tion, we shall find much to excite disquietude. The 
people cannot, or will not, see sin in that which does 
not injure others. Drunkenness ^ is not only common, 
but is not regarded as sinful, and is looked upon as 
an excuse for crimes committed under its influence. 
Impurity is frightfully general ; and the large number 
of women who have lived in open sin *, and who marry, 

^ *' In no country, probably, is indulgence in this vice so pre- 
valent as in our own. It may truly be said of our body politic, 
that the whole head is sick and the whole heart faint." — Oomoea' 
Hon Meport on Intemperance^ p. 8. 

* " I repeat that prostitution is a transitory state, through which 
an untold number of British women are ever on their passage. It 
is the duty, and it should be the business of us all, in the interests 
of the commonwealth, to see these women through that state, so as 
to save harmless as much as may be of the bodies and souls of them. 
And the commonwealth's interest in it is this — that there is never 
a one among all these, whose partners in vice may not some time 
become the husbands of other women, and the fathers of Einglish 
children ; never a one of them but may herself, when the shadow 
is past, become the wife of an Englishman, and the mother of his 
offspring." — Acton on Prostitution, p. 73. 

" Thus, to a most surprising and yearly increasing extent, the 
better inclined class of prostitutes become the wedded wives of men 
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proves how little value is set by men of the poorer 
classes upon modesty and virtue^; whilst the vast 
numbers of men and women who are living in con- 
cubinage shew how lightly the marriage bond is 
regarded. Moreover, there are hideous cases of the 
most revolting incest occasionally coming to the sur- 
face, which tell how near the level of the brutes 
some of the masses of our people are fallen. If to 
such fleshly sins we add the habitual swearing which 
so often rings in our ears, the cruel determination 
with which members of trades unions \ at all events, 
not infrequently injure those whom they regard as 
their enemies, or as interfering with their rights or 
their wishes, we certainly have a picture of our 
people which ought to excite us to increased eflEbrts 
for their improvement. For this we may rely upon, 
that those whose morality "" is in this fearful state 

in every grade of society, from the peerage to the stable." — 
Ihid,, p. 64. 

**I speak advisedly — and many persons of experience will bear 
me out when I state my firm belief that hardly a prostitute in 
London has not, at some period of her career, an opportunity of 
marriage almost always above her original station.'* — Tbid,^ p. 68. 

^ **In this unhappy district (Southwark), thousands live in 
common lodging-houses, which are the homes of crime, ignorance, 
and imposture. Here nothing is more common than to find men 
with several families by diiferent women, to none of whom are they 
legally united." — Stalla/rd'a London Pauperism, p. 207. 

* See Report of SheJ0S.eld Trade's Union Commission, passim. 

" " Take as representative types of the raw material of our race, 
the gangs of navvies, broad-backed powerful animals ; or the agri- 
cultural gangs, of whose habits and morality the Blue books on the 
subject make such frightful disclosures ; or the * brickies,' the most 
universally debased in the scale of morality of all our workmen. 
The common language of these men is filhd, not so much with- 
blasphemies and imprecations directed upwards, which belong to 
a more spiritual sense, as with words of the coarsest, foulest, and 
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are the same as those who openly neglect religion. 
The phenomena of indifference to public worship and 
of gross immorality, are found in the same towns 
and amongst the same people. 

It must not be forgotten that this state of things 
exists concurrentFy with greatly increased efforts to 
spread the Gospel. There is very much zeal, very 
much real Christian earnestness, very much self-sacri- 
fice and hearty love for souls; and it cannot be 
dorfbted that these efforts are being, and will be, 
blessed. But for their success to be great, they must 
be based upon correct knowledge of the actual con- 
dition of the masses ; they must be adapted to the 
wants of our people. 

These wants are, that our religious instruction 
should be such as will enable our half^ educated 
poorer classes to stand alone. We must not reckon 
at all upon the influence of superiors and of more 
educated people, in short, upon any external ties in 
favour of religion. This implies a great deal. On 
subjects about which we feel that our knowledge is 
imperfect, that we have no formed definite views, we 
are easily swayed this way or that by those around 
us, or by those possessing more information or know- 
ledge than ourselves. In the presence of men dis- 
tinguished in any pursuit, those of us who know 
little or nothing of the subject readily concur in 
any views they may propound. We fear to differ, 
lest we should only expose our ignorance. Just in 
the same way, the imperfectly educated, who have 
never really grasped the doctrines of revealed truth, 

most degraded meaning. They are flesh and blood, and they think 
and speak of nothing else." — Popular JEdiccatton in England ^ hy 
Herbert Vaughan, D.D., j). 50. 
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arc driven about with every wind of vain doctrine. 
They do not positively accept any, but they reject 
none. It is easier to agree with others than to 
differ from them ; and so, as the readiest mode of 
escape, they try to think that all opinions have some 
truth in them, but that none are absolutely true. 
This is the state of our masses just so far as they 
have had no definite religious teaching, this is their 
feeling with respect to all doctrine, which they have 
not really understood and accepted. They cannot 
weigh and balance and measure arguments ; but they 
will cling tenaciously to what they have once really 
grasped or believed; and when other things come 
before them, they are content to echo the popular 
sentiment. It is with difficulty they lay hold on new 
principles, or discern anything beyond the narrow 
grooves in which they have been trained. They are 
not conscious of their own ignorance like those who 
are more educated ; and they not infrequently speak 
with a confidence that is ludicrous to persons better 
informed, because they feel that the little they know 
is all that is to be known on the subject. 

Such men do not constitute a class that a teacher 
would select for his disciples : but they make up the 
great masses in our large towns whom we have to 
instruct, and it will only be when Christ is preached 
to them in a manner that they can understand and 
will accept, that we can fairly say that " to the poor'^ 
of this land ^' the Gospel is preached." 

I will not linger to shew the mistakes or the 
inadequacy of the means hitherto employed. I would 
rather try to set before you what must be the charac- 
teristics of efforts that are to be successfully used to 
win these classes. And first of all, if we believe re- 
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ligion to be something more than instruction, we must 
place this definitely before the people. Are the ears 
and the eyes, — hearing and reading — the only chaa- 
nels through which the gifts of the Gospel are con- 
veyed ? If they are, then the plan on which to a great 
extent we have proceeded for years ought to have 
sufficed. It is because they are not, because the 
living influences of the Spirit need further instru- 
ments for being efficiently conveyed to man, that we 
witness so wide-spread neglect of the outward ob- 
servances of religion. Men have been led to think 
that they have but to hear and believe, and that their 
salvation is assured : no special commission has been 
insisted upon for the teachers of this religion, and 
each man has instinctively come to regard himself 
as being equally well qualified to instruct with his 
neighbour. Children constantly seize the idea on 
which our theories or principles are based, or the 
final result to which they will lead, without in the 
least being able to understand the arguments by 
which they would be connected together. Now the 
masses of our people resemble children in this very 
respect. They intuitively grasp the final cause or 
the necessary result; and thus the goal is reached, 
the full tendencies of the system are accepted, all 
that a principle would lead to are acted upon, long 
before its full developments are acknowledged by 
more educated people, who reason upon what they 
receive. In this way a religion that lightly valued 
sacramental grace has been understood to deny the 
reality of the gift, on the importance or the neces- 
sity of which it feared to insist ; whilst the teaching 
which it held to be essential has been magnified. 
This teaching every man has thought he could supply 

D 
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for himself; and so public worship has come to be 
neglected in our large towns to an extent probably 
never paralleled, except in certain Protestant coun- 
tries on the continent **. 

Another portion of our remedy must be found in 
taking care that our people may be more dogmati- 
cally taught the great truths of Christianity. In 
the teaching of our schools, morality has rightly 
enough been most strongly insisted upon; but the 
definite doctrinal truths, on which alone a pure and 
high morality can be practically or permanently based, 
have been but lightly regarded. Instructors have 
with laudable zeal contended for the use of the 
Church Catechism, but they have too often forgotten 
that the repetition of that formulary will not really 
ground our very partially-educated neophytes in all 
the articles of the Christian faith. And so a high 
theory of morality has been coupled with a low 
practice of it. Men have expected an amount of 
honour, equity, unselfishness, from others, which they 
have not themselves exhibited. They have looked 
to others to exemplify the principles which all have 
been taught, whilst they are satisfied that the diffi- 
culties with which they are themselves surrounded 
excuse them from making the attempt. The emo- 
tive principle which can alone produce the higher 
life has been lacking; Christ has not been preached, 
but only the morality of Christianity, which can never 
become more than a beautiful ideal without Him for 
its exciting principle, its beginning, and its ending. 

° " It is an undoubted fact that only a small fraction of the 
nation (Prussia) attend Divine Service." Letter in the " Times" 
of August 19, 1869, signed G. W. Lehmann, Pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Berlin. 
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There is a further reason for insisting upon such 
definite instruction in the truths of our religion. 
The natural tendency in most people is to tone down 
their theories, to accommodate what they believe 
to the exigencies of their position in the world, to 
bring their creed into conformity with their prac- 
tice or with the prevalent feeling around them. If, 
then, children are not clearly taught what they are 
to believe, there is nothing fixed in their ideas of 
right and wrong, there is no residuum of certainty 
when their own low practice, and the habits of those 
around them, shall have dulled their moral sense, 
and made the teaching of their childhood appear 
like a beautiful dream, rather than a solemn reality. 
All then becomes floating, uncertain opinion. If our 
men and women are to have any faith in the unseen, 
any belief in the God Who made and redeemed the 
world, any high principles of right and wrong, of 
truth and falsehood, any sense that there is some- 
thing true and more real to be considered than the 
expediency of the moment, these convictions must 
be implanted when they are children. With the 
masses of our imperfectly-educated people, if this 
seed-time is lost, it is lost for ever. 

Again, if the humbler classes of society are de- 
prived of the help which is afforded by their having 
superiors in station or knowledge on whom they can 
lean, they must have some corresponding assistance 
furnished out of their own ranks. There are very few 
people sufficiently strong-minded or independent to 
be able to stand alone. The human mind instinctively 
shrinks from leaning absolutely upon its own con- 
sciousness, or sense of what is true. It craves ex- 
ternal help and sympathy, the support of having 

d2 
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others who agree with it, the knowledge that abler 
minds whom it reverences believe what it believes. 
The human heart yearns for fellowship with its 
kind, for the eonscioasness that it is loved. It is 
true that we may do all things through Christ 
strengthening us : it is not less true that compara- 
tively few realise this glorious triumph of faith. In 
the Church our Lord has provided for the yearning 
of our nature after sympathy and communion with 
its fellows. The Church is designed to furnish a 
real bond of brotherhood, to be a sympathetic asso- 
ciation, a living union of hand to hand and of heart 
to heart, through a common fellowship with Christ. 
But how seldom is this idea realised I The church 
bell assembles for common worship a number of in- 
dependent worshippers ; few know, or care to know, 
those who are not already their personal acquaint- 
ances: they meet, they join together in prayer, in 
hearing God's Word, it may be in participation of the 
Sacrament of love, the pledge of their communion 
with Christ, and through Him with His saints, — and 
then they part, they are strangers, they pass in the 
streets without a salutation, there is no felt union 
amongst them; "the communion of saints" has to 
be explained as something ideal and theoretic, not 
as an article of the faith to be realised in every- 
day life. The communion of saints is regarded as 
a blessing that appertains to heaven, not as the por- 
tion of God's people upon earth ; as part of the final 
happiness of the angels, not as designed to be the 
succour and defence of believers in their great fight 
with the enemies of their salvation in this world. 
Contrast such fellowship with that which binds to- 
gether men working in the same shop or factory. 
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There every man is known to his fellow, is in some sort 
his companion and intimate, and he helps to mould, 
while he is moulded by, those who surround him. 
Such intercourse is too generally hostile to religion ; 
it is the world to those who dwell in its midst, and 
as such not infrequently creates the great barrier 
to prevent working-men from attending God's house, 
or joining in the higher services of His sanctuary. 
But it is so real that it makes every man afraid of 
his fellows, of the public opinion amid which he lives. 
The Church is called upon to provide a fellowship as 
real and as strong ; and she must do so before she can 
win the working classes to her communion in our 
large towns. Her organization must penetrate every 
part of the life of her members, they must love her 
laws and fear her discipline, they must delight in the 
fellowship of their brethren, be supported by their 
approval, and be in fear of being disowned by them, 
before the Church can successfully oppose the exist- 
ing bonds of union by which so many are kept es- 
tranged from her communion. She must own her 
members as living parts of a living Body, whose 
office it is to act as well as to be acted upon, to fulfil 
their duties as well as to be cared for by others, before 
we can hope truly to say, *^and to the poor the Gos- 
pel is preached." 

Once more, and it is the only additional point on 
which I will now insist ; our services must be adapted 
to the wants of our people. Men's tastes and habits 
of thought vary. The same discourses, the same 
modes of instruction will not profit all. Some may 
be taught through the ear, others learn better through 
the eye. Some can grasp the lessons of their teacher 
however baldly placed before them, whilst others 
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need copious illustration, and such assistance as is to 
be derived from more ornate services and more elabo- 
rate ritual**. Some may be satisfied vrith the calm 
monotonous dulness by which our services were long 
especially distinguished, whilst others may require the 
hearty, soul-stirring earnestness which is now not 
infrequently their characteristic. Surely upon such 
matters, if our longing is for the coming of Christ's 
kingdom and for the ingathering of our brethren to 
our Lord, our only care, our only anxiety will be to 
promote whatever may conduce to that great end, and 
in a spirit of large-hearted charity to bear and to 
forbear for Christ's sake. 

With respect to all our efforts, this can most truly 
be said, that their success will depend to a large ex- 
tent upon the spirit in which they are conducted. 
The Christian minister goes forth as Christ's repre- 
sentative to win the people to his Lord. He must 
therefore seek to go forth in the same spirit of self- 
denying charity as marked the mission of the Master 
Whom he serves. Most of our efforts fail because, 
in some way or other, self lies at the bottom of them. 
Our own comfort, importance, advancement, stand in 
the way of our being quite in earnest, of our doing 
all that we could do, and should do, if such things 
were forgotten. We are not content to be " made 
all things unto all men, that we might by all means 
save some ^" We are tempted to forget that Christ 
ought to be our strength, our example, our reward ; 

" Since I have been ccnnnectei with St. Paul's Cathedral, I 
have been very much struck with the large number of men be- 
longing to the poorer clisses to be seen at aU the services there, 
ordinary as well as special, week-day as well as Sunday. 

p 1 Cor. ix. 22. 
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that our labour is really successful only when it is 
approved by Him ; that it is a real failure, whatever 
may be its outward appearance, or the appreciation 
of it by those around us, when not sealed with His 
mark, and owned as His work. 

At no time, my brethren, could it be more truly said 
than at the present, that the future of our dear land 
depends upon the manner in which the Church fulfils 
her solemn responsibility of preaching the Gospel to 
the poor. It is not enough for us to build churches 
and schools, and to multiply opportunities for pro- 
claiming the Gospel to the masses. The great preach- 
ing is when men of power and of learning give their 
lives to the work, when " the reproach of Christ is 
counted greater riches than the treasures in Egypt "*.'' 
We need Evangelists who will accommodate them- 
selves to the work that has to be done, who will re- 
cognise the conditions which must be fulfilled before 
their task can be really accomplished, and not shrink 
from the toil. There is a contest now waging between 
the Church and the world which seems to increase 
in ferocity every year : good and evil stand out more 
nakedly before us ; the powers of darkness are less 
careful than they were to hide their perversions or 
denials of the truth, and to mask themselves under 
some counterfeit of what has been revealed. Satan 
seems to be openly proffering the wealth and the 
power of the world upon the condition that men 
should fall down and worship him, and they shrink 
less from the proposed barter. 

May I not ask then, from this place, that those 
who are on the Lord's side should volunteer more 

•» Heb. xi. 26. 
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freely into His army ? The well-being of the country 
depends more than ever it did upon the Christianizing 
of our masses, and this can only be effected by the earn- 
est self-denying labours of her noblest sons. Thou- 
sands would rush to arms, if a foreign foe threatened 
our shores, and would gladly lay down their lives to 
preserve us from subjugation by an alien. Is bodily 
slavery the only oppression which we recognise as 
an overpowering evil ? Are material arms the only 
weapons we have the heart to wield ? Is an earthly 
monarch the only sovereign for whose honour we are 
willing to dedicate our lives ? Is the glory that will be 
buried in the grave the only glory which we care to 
achieve ? Surely the enemy who threatens, who now 
holds captive such multitudes of our fellow-country- 
men, is more hateful, more to be dreaded, than any 
earthly adversary ! If he is permitted to triumph, the 
utter ruin of the whole land is assured. Surely the 
Captain of our salvation. Who calls for more warriors 
to fight His battles in the world, will not fail in His 
appeal to any of His faithful servants. Soldiers for 
the Lord's army, leaders, guides, teachers of the 
people are more than ever needed ; and at this crisis 
the charms of wealth, of luxury, of earthly comfort, 
are found to be more than ever enticing, the dangers 
and the glories of a Christian warrior's life to be less 
attractive. There is a loud cry for more Clergymen, 
and our Universities send forth fewer than in past 
years. To a noble, generous heart, difficulty, trial, 
labour, are incentives to action. I pray God that 
all whose pure souls can be attracted by the thought 
of how great things they will have to suffer for their 
great Master's sake, may come forward with increased 
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zeal to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty; and that His Church may not 
be put to shame in the face of her enemy, because 
selfish hearts and craven souls have preferred the 
service of this world with its higher wages and its 
ensnaring luxuries to the ministry of the Cross, and 
the work of being ambassadors for the Crucified. 
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ST. MATTHEW xxiii. 30. 

** -5^ ^^e had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have 
been partakers unth them in the blood of the Prophets" 

THIS cry is a general one. It is made in every age. 
Each generation thinks it has improved upon its 
predecessor. There have been changes, and so-called 
reforms; and the fresh temptations are to faults of 
a diflferent hue. Eetribution, it may be, has trodden 
upon the heels of sin, and under its influence the 
errors of the past are seen and condemned. And 
then reaction is the probable consequence; what 
were considered virtuous or vicious tendencies by 
the fathers change places with the children. One 
error is forsaken for its opposite. But change is not 
necessarily improvement, for error surrounds truth: 
it may be found as certainly on one side as on the 
other; and yet each time we change the side on 
which we err, we imagine that we have changed 
error for truth. 

Such was the state of the Jews at the two eras 
referred to by our Lord in the text. Previous to 

' Preached on the Third Sunday after Epiphany, 1868. Also 
preached at St. Paul's Cathedral before the Judges, on the third 
Sunday after Easter, 1869. 
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their captivity in Babylon, they failed to comprehend 
the greatness of their destiny. They would seem to 
have been indiflferent to their divine privileges, and 
to the mighty treasure committed to them in their 
sacred books, and in the revelation of which they 
were the depository. They were perpetually forsaking 
the worship of Jehovah, and joining themselves to 
the gods of the people by whom they were sur- 
rounded. They despised their birthright, to enjoy 
the advantages of which, separation from other nations 
and their religion was to be an essential condition. 
They longed to shake off this yoke of isolation from 
the first, as their murmurings in the wilderness not 
infrequently shew. In the days of Samuel their cry 
was, " but we will have a king over us, that we also 
may be like all the nations ^ ;" and it had not changed 
in those of Ezekiel when they were assured " that 
which Cometh into your mind, shall not be at all, that 
ye say. We will be as the heathen, as the families 
of the countries, to serve wood and stone ®." After the 
captivity all this was altered. Then perfect isolation 
from other peoples became their peculiar boast ; ido- 
latry ceased from the land long before our Lord's 
Advent. The revelations that had been vouchsafed 
to their fathers were helft in highest admiration ; and 
the prophets, whom those fathers had persecuted and 
slain, were honoured with deepest reverence. But 
notwithstanding this, our Lord condemns them for 
being like their fathers, for being witnesses unto 
themselves that they were the children of them who 
killed the prophets. They resembled them in that 
spiritual deadness which rendered them incapable of 
recognising any new truth revealed to them, or any 

b 1 Sam. viii. 19, 20. ' Ezek. xx. 32. 
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new light developed in the older revelation ; they 
resembled them in that hardness of heart which made 
them cling to the religions forms and customs that 
surrounded them, because they had been habituated 
to them from their childhood, and not because they 
really believed the truths they contained, or were 
actuated by their principles. They were like their 
fathers in honouring the traditionary form of their 
religion, whilst they dishonoured its substance. They 
would contend to the death for the name by which 
they were called, and for the outward symbols of their 
worship; but in their hearts they rejected as com- 
pletely the spiritual teaching of the prophets whom 
they professed to honour, and the realities of which 
their services were types and shadows, as did their 
fathers, who had stoned the prophets, and clung to 
the worship of the idols of the nations to which they 
had become habituated, when they resisted the sum- 
mons which would have recalled them to the true 
God of Israel. 

The practical trials by which members of the Chris- 
tian Church are proved, are of a diflterent character. 
Love to God, exhibiting itself in love to our brethren, 
is the special evidence of faith demanded from us. 
Without this, all profession Iff religion is a baseless 
unreality. To try us, and to prove us, there have 
been left in our midst multitudes of our brethren 
needing our sympathy, and demanding our help. 
Their enemies were left in the promised land that 
through them God might "prove Israel, whether they 
would keep the way of the Lord to walk therein * ;" 
the poor and the ignorant, the thoughtless and the 
evil, are left amongst us for a like purpose. . Israel 

** Judges ii, 22. 
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was to evidence its devotion by courage and separa- 
tion ; we are to manifest ours by seeing in these needy 
ones members of Christ, whom we are to love and 
to succour as His representatives. The manner there- 
fore in. which the widows and the fatherless, the de- 
pendent or the unfortunate members of the community, 
are being treated by their more richly-endowed bre- 
thren, must ever be a test of religious earnestness and 
sincerity. We not infrequently speak of the short- 
comings of our fathers in this matter; if, therefore, 
we have not substantially improved upon what they 
did, we practically speak as did the Pharisees in our 
text, and merit a share of their condemnation. 

In comparing the treatment of the masses of our 
people by their superiors at the present day with the 
like action by our fathers, it is essential for us to 
notice a great difference in the principle which go- 
verned their conduct and ours. With them all was 
based upon individual responsibility; with us cor- 
porate responsibility has to a great extent taken its 
place. I do not say that either of these principles 
is necessarily better than the other ; there is truth 
in both, and the most perfect system would be found 
in the well-adjusted union of the two: different 
phases of society would assign preponderating force 
to each of these principles in very varying measure ; 
and the success of both must be measured by their 
power of warding off extreme want and positive de- 
stitution from the most dependent and least efficient 
members of the community. 

The idea, then, in the days of our fathers, was that 
duty required all persons of superior station to look 
after the inferiors by whom they were surrounded. 
Territorial magnates were considered responsible for 
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assisting the poor upon their estates, whilst it was 
felt to be their duty to minister to their comfort ; and 
this they did by allowing them certain small privi- 
leges, of which common rights and gleaning may per- 
haps be taken as examples; they were expected to 
provide for those who fell sick in their employ, and 
frequently to pension them when they were too old 
to work. Traces of the feudal system were found 
everywhere; and they are still found lingering in 
ever fainter measure in the more retired parts of the 
country ®. Employers of labour of all kinds felt 
bound to their workmen ; they lived in their midst ; 
it was the rule, rather than the exception, for men 
to continue in the same service for many years, if not 
for their lives ; there was a sense of dependence on 
the part of those employed, and no man would have 
been considered a good master who disowned the ob- 
ligation which such a sense of dependence supposed. 
Apprentices' lived with the masters whose trade 
they were learning ; they were parts of his household 



• *' In an earlier state of society there are advantages arising out 
of labour, which, in our complicated London life, are not realised. 
There is an immense adyantage in the social juxtaposition of the 
rich and the poor, in the intercourse between the refined and the 
uneducated, of which we know almost nothing. I am speaking 
of that influence on thought, and manners, and education, which 
is insensibly exercised by their meeting together in any way." — 
Uast London Fawperi%m, A Sermon, by the Eev. Brooke Lambert, 
pp. 7, 8. 

' **Not only do the great employers move away from their 
people into the suburbs — every one goes to a distance who can afford 
to do so. The old system of tradesmen living over their shops with 
their apprentices and assistants as members of their family, is fast 
disappearing." — Huntington^ 8 Chwch Work in our Large TotPfu^ 
p. 14. 
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for whom he was responsible. Servants^ also were 
looked upon as members of the family, to be schooled 
and corrected, and not threatened or dismissed for 
every offence. The wants of the surrounding sick 
or de&i.titute were certain to reach the ears of those 
who could relieve them, as few places were then so 
Jarge as to isolate whole portions of the community. 
Every man expected to know and to be known by 
his neighbours. The natural workings of such a sys- 
tem must have been, that very extreme cases of po- 
verty and destitution would be unknown, but that 
the poor would live hardly ; that power would be too 
completely in the hands of superiors ; that there would 
be many temptations to oppression, which average 
men would be unable to resist; that whilst the de- 
pendants of the generous and the just would enjoy 
a comfortable sufficiency, there would be much mur- 
muring and discontent amongst those who were less 
happily circumstanced. 

But this was not all ; there can be no doubt that 
in multitudes of cases the gentry were reckless and 
extravagant, and that the poor on their estates were 
thus defrauded of the assistance on which they re- 
lied : the employers of apprentices were harsh and 
exacting; and official inquiries^ proved beyond a 

« I recently heard aa instructive story of a wealthy proprietor, 
who said, that his plan of arranging his household was a very 
simple one : he told his butler, '^I expect so many servants to wait 
at dinner, so many to be ready to go with the carriage or on horse- 
back when I require them, and so for other duties." For this he 
allowed the butler so much, leaving him to engage and discharge 
the servaats just as he liked, without troubling him. He made 
similar arrangements with his housekeeper about the female 
servants. 

^ Take as an example the following from the ** Keport of the 
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doubt that pauper children were improperly ap- 
prenticed by parochial guardians, and were often 
starved as well as over-worked. The selfish taxed 
the community for their own gain; and the poor- 
rates were used to supplement the insufficient wages, 
which at last a large class of employers were habit- 
ually paying to those who wrought for their profit. 
The system depended on the virtues of individuals, 

(Parliamentary) Committee, to examine into the number and state 
of parish apprentices bound in the country for the parishes within 
the biUs of mortaUty, 1815." From 1802 to 1811, 3,446 males 
and 2,369 females were boimd. '^ The system of binding appren- 
tices in the manner in which they, are usually bound, to a distance 
from their parents and friends, and from those parish officers whose 
duty it is to attend to their moral and physical state, is indeed 
highly objectionable; but the details and the consequences are 
very little known, except to those persons to whom professional 
employment, local situation, or accident, may have afforded the 
means of enquiry and information on the subject. There are with- 
out doubt instances of masters who in some degree compensate to 
children for the estrangement which frequently takes place at a very 
early age from their parents, and from the nurses and women to 
whom they are accustomed in the workhouses of London, and who 
pay due attention to the health, education, moral and religious con- 
duct of their apprentices ; but these exceptions to the too general 
rule, by no means shake the opinion of the Committee as to the 
general impolicy of such a system." " They cannot, however, 
avoid mentioning the very early age at which many of these children 
are bound apprentices. The evils of the system of these distant re- 
movals at all times, and aggravating the miseries of poverty, are yet 
felt more acutely, and with a greater degree of aggravation in the 
case of children of six or seven years of age who are removed from 
the care of their parents and relations at that tender time of life, 
and are in many cases subjected to a laborious employment, fre- 
quently very injurious to their health, and generally highly so to 
their morals, and from which they cannot hope to be set free under 
a period of fourteen or fifteen years, as, with the exception of only 
two parishes in the Metropolis, they are invariably bound to the 
age of twenty-one years." 



) 
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and became discredited, because so many individuals 
failed in their duty. The great increase in commer- 
cial establishments, the absorption of multitudes of 
small employers in the gigantic factories or marts of 
wealthier tradesmen, and the consequently increased 
separation of classes, tended in the same direction : and 
when masters and their families found the green fields 
of the suburbs pleasanter than the crowded neighbour- 
hoods by which their factories came to be surrounded, 
the old system quite broke down in our large towns. 
Its great vice had ever been lukewarmness about the 
spiritual and educational wants of dependants: and 
whilst the virtues of many superiors had produced 
much happiness to those they employed, and in the 
places where they lived, there can be no doubt that 
the selfishness and the greed of others had made some 
change of system desirable. 

And such a change of system there has been, 
which has rushed into the opposite extreme ^ Under 
it, superiors are no longer considered responsible for 
the misfortunes or distresses of their dependants. The 
employed are to sell their labour in the dearest market 
they can, and when its hire is paid, all obligation is 
supposed to cease. There can be no doubt that the 
immediate benefits of this change to large classes of 
the hand-working community have been considerable. 
Wages have risen, skilled artisans have obtained in- 

* "When the manor-house was set up with the village clnstering 
round it, the estate was religiously tithed for the endowment of 
the parish church. The men who opened out the mines or built 
the factories, and thus contributed to the growth of the towns, 
never dreamt of having incurred any responsibility thereby to pro- 
vide religious instruction for their work-people. The sole bond 
between employers and employed was one of wages and labour." 
— MuntingtorC s Church Work in our Large TownB, p. 8. 

E 
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comes far beyond what they had previously received, 
and have opportunities of rising to positions of inde- 
pendence, which they did not previously enjoy. So 
long as they had personal sympathy from their su- 
periors, and could depend upon their finding them 
employment in seasons of depression, when ordinary 
work failed, and upon their assistance in times of sick- 
ness ^, they were content to sell their labour for less 
money. When these are no longer to be expected, 
they demand and receive an equivalent. With in- 
creased earnings they have more ability to provide 
for their own future wants, and no doubt many avail 
themselves of the opportunity: but improvidence is 
confined to no class; it is the special besetment of 
those whose daily wants are supplied by their daUy 
toil, and incompetence can scarcely be called an ex- 
ceptional state. The problem now is, — what is to be 
done for those who fail to provide for times of de- 
pression and poverty ? The change to stricter observ- 
ance of the rules of political economy has been made 
with general approval. Employers have gladly pur- 
chased exemption from future troublesome responsi- 
bilities, by the immediate payment of higher wages to 
skilled labourers, and people in general, without much 
thinking about it, have readily acquiesced in the 
change ^ The relations between the wage-paying and 
the wage-receiving classes have ceased to be paternal, 

^ I had once a remarkable instance of this. A labouring man 
earning a guinea a- week asked me to use my influence with a friend 
of mine, who treated his work-people in the old-fashioned way, 
to obtain for him a situation worth eighteen shillings a-week. 

1 **The employers have neglected to take a proper interest in 
those whom they employ, and have too generally considered their 
compact terminated with the wages paid/' — Stallardi's Fattperumy 
Charity y and Poor Laws, p. 45. 
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and instead of sucb a system, independent and gene- 
rally conflicting interests have been established. The 
change does not get rid of improvidence, seasons of 
depression, poverty, sickness, starvation, but it does 
demand that we should make some provision for it "*. 
Are we prepared to leave the sufferers from such causes 
to themselves ? Is wealth to be the one object of na- 
tional pursuit, or are we still to continue to regard the 
happiness of the people, even of the less deserving 
and the incompetent, as of greater moment ? The poor 
in numberless ways resemble children; — should we 
feel it to be fair to treat children in such a manner ? 
The burden is now thrown from the individual on to 
the community, and the community has never realised 
the change °. The labourer is now made to feel that 

" See Appendix A. 

" "The low standard of public ethics as regards the poor, is the 
main canse of the scanty relief : it is that which calls npon the 
widow for superhuman effort; leaves sickness to pine away in 
neglect ; drives age to despair and suicide, and claims its victim 
of starvation in the Metropolis, week by week. It is this which 
makes the poor that which we represent them to be ; for if no re- 
spect be paid them by the rich, how shaU it be hoped that they 
will respect themselves ? If there be so little interest in their wel- 
fare, or care for their material comfort, no attempt made to improve 
their education, or raise them in the scale of humanity, — if they 
are reared in sickness and fed on garbage, — if, broken down by 
debility, they are turned helplessly on the world, without a trade 
or the means of getting bread, — if there be no guarantee that 
genuine distress shall be fairly and adeq^uately relieved, — if, in 
fact, the rich shirk the duty of helping to bear the burden of the 
poor, and so force them to lying as the best means of obtaining 
scanty help, can we wonder that the poor impose, and that their 
moral and physical condition is degenerating day by day ? Nay, 
shall we not rather wonder that they impose so little, and that 
moral depravity is not worse than it is ? As individuals we ought 
to be ashamed of our apathy; and as a nation we are utterly and 

e2 
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he has no special claim on his employer: is he to 
starve, or to become branded as a pauper when he 
cannot maintain himself? The moment he ceases 
to work, he ceases to receive the wages by which he 
lives ; should he be maimed by an accident for which 
he is only partially responsible, the minute when the 
stretcher on which his wounded body is carried to his 
home or to the Infirmary is registered, and generally 
marks the time when his claim for wages on his 
employer ceases. Is the community to rest satisfied 
with allowing all this to drift on to the bitter end 
without making some effort to distinguish between 
the improvident and the unfortunate, between those 
who cannot, and those who will not, provide for 
themselves? or is one common lot of unrelieved 
misery to be the portion of all? A new phase of 
social truth is before us : are we to recognise it and 
act upon it, or to content ourselves with blaming 
the past whilst we neglect to recognise our own 
duties of the present ; or in other words, to resemble 
the Israelites addressed in our text ? 

But this is not all. Such a change of system has 
advantages for the steady skilled artisan and the 
superior labourer, whom it raises to a position of 
increased comfort and independence**; but what are 

hopelessly disgraced until the standard of public humanity be 
greatly raised." — Stallard's London Faupertsm, pp. 297, 298. 

° ** Material wealth in manufacturing districts is combined with 
physical and moral degradation, as the usual result of good wages, 
earned before habits of thrift and sobriety have been formed. The 
people are able to procure in abundance appliances of comfort and 
luxury, to which their forefathers were utterly strangers. But these 
advantages are more than counterbalanced by a decay of vital power, 
the result of the unhealthy occupation, and of a vitiated atmos- 
phere. The intelligent and fortunate few are advanced from posi- 
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its effects upon the multitude of unskilled and in- 
ferior or not quite steady workmen ? We must 
not shut our eyes to the fact that the average of 
morality and ability in no class is high, and that 
in that class which enjoys the least intellectual cul- 
ture and the fewest external advantages, we must 
expect it to be lowest. Such men are thrown 
upon their own resources; Jjiey are expected to 
stand alone, and they have had no previous train- 
ing which can at all adequately fit them for such 
a responsibility, whilst there have been no ties ce- 
mented by time and long acquaintance between them 
and their employers or superiors, to enable them to 
do so: they have been rolled about from this job 
to that, their occupation has been casual, they have 
formed no friends or acquaintances, they have accu- 
mulated no reserve fund on which they can live when 
out of employ. What then are they to do, when 
trade is depressed, when work cannot be procured, 
when provisions are dear, when sickness overtakes 
themselves or their families ? At the best of times 
unskilled labourers can earn only a bare subsistence ; 
for there are always such multitudes of this class, who 
cheapen the price of their own toil, in their eager 
efforts to earn that without which they cannot live, 
that they have shared to a very limited extent, if 
at all, in the advance of wages that artisans have 
secured. Combination and thrift may raise mechanics 
into a well-paid, independent class : but there is 
scarcely such a possibility for the hewers of wood and 

tive poverty to princely wealth, often before education has taught 
them how to value their acquisitions ; the thriftless and the less 
intelligent descend lower and lower in the scale of degradation." 
— Suntington^s Church Work in our Large Towns^ p. 7. 
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drawers of water p, whose ranks are being perpetually- 
added to by the incompetent of other classes, as well 
as by the multitudes who are driven by necessity to 
be drudges, as soon as ever they are capable of adding 
to the family earnings. We therefore find this class, 
which is by far the most numerous of our labouring 
population, stripped of that which was the great stay 
and comfort of many of them, with no counterbal- 
ancing advantages. They have lost the friend in 
a higher position, to whom they could look in the 
hour of sickness or adversity. Their lot was hard 
and severe before, but there was one ray of sun- 
shine by which it was illumined : that light is now 
quenched, and multitudes have no future to antici- 
pate but the Union workhouse and the grave. 

We blame our fathers for their manner of dealing 
with the masses in their day :— let us for a moment 
look at the effects of our present system which I 
have just described. In speaking of these effects I 
will confine myself to what has come under my own 
observation. In our Metropolis, at all events, there 
are every winter a large number of scantily employed 
or altogether unemployed labourers. There is no 
work for them to do : if they were able, steady, in- 
dustrious men, those particular individuals might pos- 
sibly not be included in the ranks of these unfortu- 
nates, but then others who now escape would be. At 



p Thousands, if not tens of thousands of dock labourers receive 
only half-a-crown a-day, which, if the work were constant, would 
afford a very bare subsistence for a man with a family in London. 
But as each man is hired only for the day, is paid and discharged 
every evening, and as employment is so uncertain, that probably 
upon an average those thus occupied do not work more than half 
their time, positive starvation must be the lot of numbers. 
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the severest time of the year, when all need the most 
food, the most clothing, the most firing, they are left 
with very scant allowance of such necessities. The 
workhouses permit the men to earn a certain quantity 
of bread, to keep them from actual starvation; and 
beyond this, many of them have nothing but what 
is supplied by the hand of charity, or by pawn- 
ing or selling such few articles of furniture or cloth- 
ing as they possess. For the most part these poor peo- 
ple are massed together in parochial districts where 
there are no wealthy inhabitants, no pitying eyes, no 
charitable hands to extend relief to them even when 
in direst want : no employers feel the least responsi- 
biUty for them, for the reasons I have already given ; 
practically there are only the Clergy and such volun- 
teers as they can enlist, and one or two recently con- 
stituted Societies, to care in any way for them**. Under 
such circumstances there can be no sufficient organi- 
zation; the community may have accepted the re- 
sponsibility of these unfortunates, but as yet, beyond 
the much -grudged and harshly - dispensed Relief af- 
forded by the Union Workhouses '^, and subscribing 
its money when its sympathies are touched by some 

*i " Their (Manchester and similar towns) evils arise from the same 
causes which make home missionary work so arduous in LoDdoii — 
an undue proportion of the lower orders of society brought together 
without a fair admixture of the classes above them. The parish 
prieBt finds himself the nominal shepherd of ten, twenty, or thirty 
thousand souls, with no one to share the labours of evangelisation, 
with scarcely a resident in his own rank of life with whom to 
exchange a thought — and often with the few representatives of 
the middle classes living away from their places of business in 
some distant suburb/' — KuntingtorC a Church Work in our Large 
Towns, p. 7. 

' See Appendix B. 
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pathetic appeal, it does little or nothing. You will 
not be surprised to hear the results; thousands 
starve through the winter, their constitutions are 
enfeebled by want and by cold, and then, as one 
of our Parochial Eelieving Officers once said to me, 
"they die off in spring when the first epidemic 
appears, as flies die under the first frost." — And 
if this is the material side, think of the spiritual. 
How must the mind be deadened and depressed, as 
the limbs are gradually becoming weakened and made 
powerless by famine. Plenty, luxury, around them, 
but they condemned to starve. They would work if 
they could procure work, but no one will give them 
employment. No one is responsible for them. De- 
spair must fill their minds : it must need a very real 
faith to retain any hope or belief under such circum- 
stances. In other words, scores of our brethren die 
every year of starvation ", amid such torturing trials. 

* ^'Such is the intense horror of workhouse association and 
workhouse fare, that one individual dies weekly in London, either 
frota starvation or hy suicide, rather than enter the portals of what 
he speaks of as the Bastille ; and how many more die indirectly, 
from want of wholesome food, whose deaths are recorded under the 
ordinary certificates of disease." — Stallard^s London Pav^erisniy 
pp. 29, 30. 

" An inquest was held, and the sister deposed that the deceased, 
Mary Matthews, aged fifty years, had heen a domestic servant, 
who had been unable to get a place for three years, because people 
thought her getting old and useless. She lived with the witness, 
whom she assisted a little in coat-making, but for four months past 
she could not do anything, she was so very ill. Deceased applied 
to the parish for relief, and they gave her a shilling and a loaf of 
bread. They would do nothing more for her, but offered her the 
workhouse if she were not content. She said she would sooner 
starve at home than go there. And then dropsy, from want, came 
on ; but the human body is tough and dies hard, and she recovered 
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They do not drop down in our streets, and die in the 
face of the world; we do not ordinarily see their 
ghastly emaciated forms sinking into the grave ; but * 
they slink into their obscure hiding-places, and there 
they die of starvation; die, because our economical 
and charitable arrangements are not adapted to the 
wants of our age. The manner of their death I 
can best set before you by an example. Only last 
week an unfortunate man whom I knew was thus 
carried off. He was a steady, industrious, hard- 
working artisan. His children had been in our 
schools for years. To several of them I had given 
prizes, for the family was a clever one. But some 
months back, his branch of trade, connected with 
ship or barge-building, became stagnant. He had no 
work: day by day he walked for miles seeking it; 
day by day he returned with the same sad tale of 
disappointment. Furniture, clothing, whatever he 
had, were pawned to procure food. He shrank from 
begging. When we heard of his distress, we did 
what we could for him. But all was in vain. Per- 
petual disappointment, the thought of his distress 
and of that of his family perpetually preying upon 
his mind, were too much for him. He fell into 
a desponding condition, and then literally turned 
his face to the wall, and died. 

But if men sometimes . find it hard work to live, 
with lone women the struggle is ordinarily more severe. 
Unmarried women past the prime of life, widows 
plunged into poverty by the death of their husbands, 
must live somehow, but it is a daily increasing diffi- 

for a time, one knows not how. But on a certain "Wednesday 
evening, when witness returned home from work, she found the 
deceased dead upon the bed." — Tbid.y pp. 257, 258. 
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culty to know in what way this is to be accomplished. 
In a country like ours, every commercial panic, every 
' failure of a Bank or of a Joint Stock Company, throws 
some women, circumstanced as I have described, upon 
their own resources. The little or the much they had 
to live on is suddenly lost, and they have not been 
trained to provide for themselves. The kinds of work 
such women can undertake are very few. Some may 
be able to teach, but for the vast majority laundry, 
or house, or needle- work are the only resources. For 
the more laborious of these occupations the supply 
greatly exceeds the demand; and now that sewing- 
machines are largely taking the place of hand-work, 
very much fewer can live by such employment. It 
is true that the machines supply a fair maintenance to 
a few, and that they make the cost of clothing more 
reasonable to the many; but still the fact remains 
that they entirely destroy the scanty pittance by 
which thousands have hitherto kept soul and body 
together. I do not for one moment question that the 
interests of the many must be first considered ; but 
I do claim that the many whose interests are served, 
should not permit their unhappy sisters, whose means 
of livelihood are destroyed, to die of starvation, * or 
worse, to be driven to a life of shame to preserve the 
existence which is made worthless by the price paid 
for its continuance. 

It is well for us also to bear in mind that these 
evils increase "*. The poorest classes of our population 
seem to me much more ground -down by extremest 
penury and positive starvation than they were. As 
the country has become richer, as new appliances of 
machinery have added to the comforts and luxuries 

* See Appendix C. * See Appendix D. 
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of those who have, the poverty of the poorest has 
been intensified, their power to procure necessary food 
by the labour of their hands has been diminished. 
Christianity demands that this grievous anomaly 
should be removed. Its power in the Church has 
prompted the provision of many methods for heaUng, 
or for ameliorating, the condition of some of the vic- 
tims of sickness, bereavement, and sin ; but the legisla- 
ture, to which is entrusted the care of national wants, 
has not yet grappled with the more diflScult portion 
of the task assigned to it— the manner of dealing with 
those who are reduced to direst penury by the action 
of every-day causes * ; it has not attempted to separate 
the unfortunate from the unworthy, — those who are 
suffering from causes over which they have no con- 
trol, from those who are the guilty authors of their 
own misery ; and to make some provision for the de- 
serving and sorrow-stricken. 

The earliest and the most successful efforts of the 
community have been turned to the provision of 
hospitals in which medical or surgical care may be 
properly dispensed ; and these charitable institutions 
are not now left exclusively to private benevolence, 
but in the Metropolis they are being wisely and 
happily secured at the public cost for all who may 
need them. But may one be permitted to whisper 
that these noble institutions can scarcely be called 



* If ever there was a subject which demanded a thorough sifting, 
surely this is that subject. The labours of a Royal Commission 
might be well expended in examining into, and reporting upon, 
what is being done by public and private charity to grapple with 
this evil, and to compare our modes of procedure with that of other 
countries, such e.g. as that provided by "le reglement administratif 
sur les secours a domicile dans la ville de Paris." 
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a tax upon the charity of the wealthy ? How often 
are they the receptacles of domestic servants, who 
have sickened in their employ, and who might other- 
wise have had to be cared for at their cost! How 
often do they enable them to discharge obligations 
which would otherwise press upon their convenience 
or their purse I Is it not true that, to many of their 
supporters, the annual subscription, or the slightly 
increased poor-rate, is a cheap provision against pos- 
sible personal inconveniences; and that they receive 
more than an equivalent by this insurance against 
charges which sickness in their households or amongst 
their poorer dependants would certainly inflict upon 
them sooner or later ? 

Then, too, public institutions have been established 
for the convalescent, to provide in the country, or by 
the sea -side, for that perfect restoration to health 
which would be sought in vain in the crowded alley, 
or in the famine-stricken home. 

Moreover, the piety of the faithful has prepared 
refuges for the penitent, homes for the fallen, recep- 
tacles for the homeless, asylums for orphans, and 
sometimes assured life- long support for some few 
individuals amongst the indigent ; whilst it has taken 
the blind, the dumb, the idiot, and the incurable, 
under its beneficent care. 

And whilst thus tending the more heavily afflicted, 
attention has been given to sanitary arrangements, by 
which the lives of thousands are lengthened. One's 
only fear with respect to this form of charity is that 
the feeble and the decrepit, who would otherwise 
have fallen victims to diseases which sanitary science 
has warded oflF, only exchange a premature grave for 
the weary and torturing death of long - protracted 
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-want, and it is impossible to congratulate ourselves 
much upon such an issue. But whilst the advantage 
is doubtful to multitudes who are thus continued in 
life, it is clearly great gain to many of the wealthy, 
life-enjoying classes, to whom infectious diseases, bred 
amongst the poorest, and nursed in their unhealthy 
homes, might otherwise be communicated. 

Whilst then the community, or rather the charit- 
able few in the community, have made noble efforts to 
meet exceptionally severe cases of sorrow and suffer- 
ing, the great mass of poverty is not properly cared 
for. Workhouse reliefs is insufficient and degrading. 
I believe that there is no greater scandal resting upon 
the nation than is furnished by the internal manage- 
ment of these institutions. And then the out-door 
reliefs is so scanty, as to be altogether inadequate; 
whilst it is often administered with so much harsh- 
ness, as to make numbers prefer an immediate death 
by destitution to the degradation, eating into their 
very souls, to which they are subjected in order to 
gain the insufficient, much-grudged dole which shall 
prolong their existence. I knew a good old man, 
once in affluent circumstances, who lived for months 
upon sixpence a-week, and a loaf of bread, with the 
addition of such offal vegetables as he could pick up 
in the markets : this was all he was allowed beyond 
the rent of his tiny apartment ; and he was too old 
and infirm to earn anything by his labour, whilst the 
trial of having to bear what had to be borne to obtain 
and to receive this scanty pittance was almost more 
than he could endure. 

Theorists and political economists assure us that 
the laws of supply and demand will correctly settle 

^ See Appendix A. * See Appendix B. 
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diflB.culties of this kind. They probably would if 
left to themselves, for they would speedily thin the 
ranks of our people by the thousands, aye, by the 
tens of thousands, who would die of starvation. Is 
creation of wealth the great end for which a nation 
exists ? If so, such a result may be justified : if it is 
not, let the Christian charity of the land awaken and 
contend with the mighty evils which brood over the 
country. 

What is it that requires to be done ? Surely that 
in some way there should be placediwithin the reach 
of all the possibility of living by their own toil or by 
some other method ; that the means of earning enough 
for existence should be in the power of all who will 
do what they can to help themselves : and if this 
cannot be done at home for our population, then the 
community should enable those, for whom we cannot 
find bread, to emigrate to lands where their labour 
would be more valued. If we leave the matter as 
it is at present, permitting the crushing weight of 
hopeless destitution to grind down multitudes of our 
fellows, relieved only here and there where the chance 
energy of some charitable individual undertakes the 
task. What better are we than the Hindoos, who 
hastened the end of their aged friends by exposure 
on the banks of the Ganges ? nay, are they not more 
merciful than we ? for such a death has fewer terrors 
than the dull and dreary process of wearing out the 
powers of life by gradual exhaustion *. 

* " If you give a destitute man food and shelter, he may yet have 
the desire to make return by his labour for the favours you have 
bestowed. — Tou certainly provide him with the power of doing so ; 
but if you starve him, you reduce his physical and mental energy, 
and if the process be continued even for a short time, independence 
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With these facts before us, can we turn to any 
preceding age, and say, "if we had been in the days of 
our fathers, we would not have been partakers in their 
evil deeds?" With the incompetence and heartless- 
ness in our national treatment of the poor so patent 
to those who live — as I am called to do — amongst the 
poorest and most destitute, what becomes of the boast 
so perpetually ringing in our ears, and echoed .by the 
press, that ours is a generation surpassing all pre- 
vious generations in its liberality, its wisdom, its 
charity? Much has been done by a few illustrious 
souls whom God has raised up to illumine the age by 
their self-devotion, their self-sacrifice, their loving 
deeds and noble works : but if the liberality of an 
age is to be measured not by the works of the few, 
or by spasmodic eflEorts under the excitement of some 
great calamity or stirring appeal to our sympathies, 
but by the public acts of the community ; and if our 
treatment of the poorest of our brethren is the fair- 
est measure we can find by which to determine such 
liberality; then each must judge whether vaunting 
our good deeds, or humiliation for our shortcomings, 
would best become us. 

The common source from which proceed the errors 
of our fathers and of ourselves is not difl&cult to dis- 
cover. Selfishness, eagerness after their own pleasures, 
comforts, wealth, caused those who preceded us to fail 
in their duty, ^and the like natural evil principle is at 

is made impossible, for there will neither be the will nor the power 
to work left ; whilst, before long, sickness and loss of health will 
inevitably ensue." — Stallard's Pauperism, Cha/rity, and Poor 
Laws, p. 5. 

^ " Subscription lists of noble Christians are paraded in every 
journal, and amongst them are thousands who never saw a pauper 
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work with ourselves. *^ All are tempted to seek their 
own, not the things which are Jesus Christ's." And 
there is no other principle but love of Jesus Christ, 
which will avail to overmaster the selfish besetment 
of our nature. We may dream that the principles of 
political economy will rectify all abuses, and so justify 
our abstinence from efforts to benefit the poor, under 
the plea that the receipt of alms pauperizes them : 
and so it does : but that only shews that other means 
for their effectual relief are to be sought, not that we 
are to fold our arms in contented apathy, nursing 
ourselves in the lap of luxury, expending all that we 
have on our own pursuits and enjoyments, or hoard- 
ing it up to add to our wealth. We may imagine 
that natural benevolence and philanthropy will be 
able to cope with the giant evil of our times, which 
I have sought to lay bare. But natural benevolence 
needs the stimulus of the world's applause, of the 
gratitude of those it succours, of the pleasure flowing 
from its own good works; or at all events, it re- 
quires to be called forth by a sight of woes which 



dwelling, or who gave up one moment's pleasure to the welfare 
of the poor. They bestow their alms upon the wretched through 
the ordinary channels of relief, and care not how soon their liber- 
ality is known ; but few there are who will give time, trouble, and 
sympathy to the poor, which are infinitely more valuable than 
gold, though far less easily bestowed. We are solicited by a thou- 
sand circulars to support an institution of which we have scarcely 
heard, and which we have never seen, whilst there are thousands 
at our very doors who need our sympathy and care. We are 
startled into a fit of temporary enthusiasm by the horrors of a 
plague of which we may be ourselves the victims, and we answer 
the appeals as we do those of an importunate but skilful beggar, 
and dispense our bounty chiefly that he may be gone." — Stallard's 
London Pauperism, pp. 90, 91. 
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need to be ministered to, or by graphic descriptions 
of new and special heart-rending calamities. But 
for the most part these present rewards are withheld, 
whilst comparatively few will step out of their way 
to seek for sorrows which they would not otherwise 
encounter. It ought not to be denied that those who 
labour in this field must be content to work for a long 
season without the need of any great present reward 
or satisfaction. They must be fortified by some 
higher motive than any which this world can furnish ; 
and there is but one motive of this kind — the love 
of Christ. It alone can constrain men to persevere 
in spite of disappointment, ingratitude, difficulty, 
failure. It is to this work that we of this age are 
called. The physical and the spiritual wants of the 
lower strata of the masses of our people call aloud for 
a more efficient remedy than any which has yet been 
applied. It can be furnished only' by men who are in 
earnest, by men who are content to go forth to do 
Christ's work for Christ's sake; by men who are 
ready to toil without counting the cost ; by men whose 
hearts are set upon the task to which they are called, 
and not upon their own honour, or advancement, or 
wealth. We need the wisdom of the serpent, for there 
are high political questions affecting our people which 
must be considered : active but unthinking bene- 
volence creates as much evil as it alleviates : there 
is scope for the highest intellect, and it is invited to 
spend itself in the noblest of causes. Surely in this 
ancient and noble University, there are some yet un- 
decided as to their future, who will be stirred by the 
thought of difficulty, incited by the knowledge that 
there are posts of trial and of danger needing brave 
and earnest men to fill them ; and thus be led to en- 
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list in the Lord's army, and to yolunteer to occupy 
positions where they can help to roll away the re- 
proach from our Church and from our country, of not 
sufficiently caring for the poor. And at the same 
time, on all I would wish deeply to impress the 
thought, that it is by our deeds, not by our words, — 
by our self-denying charities, not by our self-laudatory 
congratulations, — by our self-sacrificing personal la- 
bours in behalf of the fatherless and the widow, the 
outcast and the poor, and not by our participation in 
the praise bestowed upon such works performed by 
other men, that we must proye that " if we had been 
in the days of our fathers, we would not have been 
partakers in their evil deeds." 



SEEMON IV. 
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1 COEmTHIANS xii. 12. 

" For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are one body : so also 
is Christ." 

THEBE is a deep yearning in every heart for sym- 
pathy. We long for the moral support which in- 
tercourse and co-operation with our fellows supply. 
There is no greater encouragement to well-doing than 
the approval of those we respect ; no stronger ex- 
ternal barrier against temptation than fear of offend- 
ing those we reverence. This is true of men of all 
ranks and conditions ; but it must obviously be most 
true of the humbler and less educated members of 
society. They need more protection, and possess less 
knowledge and self-reliance, than do the stronger 
members of the body corporate ; it is of them that the 
Apostle says, ^^And those members of the body, which 
we think to be less honourable, upon these we bestow 
more abundant honour. . . . That there should be no 
schism in the body; but that the members should 
have the same care one for another ^." 

Our blessed Lord designed His Church to meet 
this great want of mankind. Family ties and social 

■ Preached on the Fourth Sunday after Easter, 1868. 

** 1 Cor. xii. 23, 25. 

f2 
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relations partially and imperfectly supply this longing 
of our nature ; but the Church, as God's kingdom 
upon earth, is spoken of in our text and elsewhere in 
the New Testament as discharging this function more 
perfectly. It is described as possessing a corporate 
life of which each individual member is to partake, and 
by which his spiritual life is to be nurtured, deepened, 
protected. Its members are to be united as are the 
diflferent parts of the body ; they are to co-operate one 
with another as do the several limbs in the human 
frame ; they are to be connected by a sympathy so 
real and all-pervading, that " whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or one member 
be honoured, all the members rejoice with it®." Of 
the mysterious means by which this union of Christ's 
disciples with Himself and with one another is to be 
effected and sustained, it would be beside my present 
purpose to speak. My object is to call your attention 
to the practical view of the question, and especially 
as it affects those who dwell side by side, who wor- 
ship in the same churches, and kneel at the same 
altars, or, if not united by such close juxtaposition 
in the same material fabrics, are niembers of the same 
branch of Christ's Church. As Christ ordained that 
there should be a corporate life in His Church, it 
is not to be expected that its several members can 
possess a thoroughly healthy spiritual life if this cor- 
porate life is sickly or failing, or regarded as purely 
theoretical. It is therefore of importance to know 
whether we and our fellow - members are realising 
the ideal placed before us by our Divine Lord and 
Master; whether we have any distinct understand- 

« 1 Cor. xii. 26. 
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ing of what it is, and of what it requires from us. 
What haye we done, what are we doing, to give 
eflfect to that vital principle of union and communion 
one with another which He has given ? What conse- 
quences of good or of evil are flowing from our obe- 
dience or disobedience to this Divine instruction ? 
Let us commence our enquiry by investigating the 
manner in which bodies external to our branch of 
Christ^s Church understand these precepts and seek 
to give effect to them. There are two ways in which 
they do this, two ways in which they attempt to re- 
alise such an union, beyond what is secured by parti- 
cipation in public services and sacraments, which all 
according to their several forms of faith employ ; two 
ways which we may, perhaps not inaptly, describe 
as organic and inorganic in the kind of union which 
they seek to realise. The former is sacramental in 
its character. With it the priest is the representative 
of the body, and the adhesion of each member to the 
body is secured by intercourse with him. The latter 
recognises no such bond : it is based on the felt want 
of our nature, and seeks to supply such want by the 
means that human wisdom suggests; it knows no 
earthly head, no living representative of its invisible 
Head, or sacramental union with Him ; union with 
it consists merely in union with the brotherhood of 
believers of which it is composed. 

The effect of the first of these bonds of union is 
certainly to secure a successful organization. It is 
the principle used by the Roman Catholics, who seem 
in this country to act together with great cordiality. 
The members of the flock, by personal intercourse 
with their priests through confession, never lose sight 
of their real and true connexion with their Church. 
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Whatever the faults of their system may be, its 
members are not isolated atoms^ but they are welded 
together into a mass. It may be, and I think it is, 
a source of moral weakness that there is an excess 
of dependence upon the direction of the priest, and 
that so the sense of personal responsibility is not in- 
frequently interfered with. The connexion of the 
several parts is with an earthly head, and therefore, 
where the members are not bound together by excep- 
tional circumstances, as in this country, their inter- 
course one with another easily becomes a matter of 
conyenience, — of accident so to speak, or of individual 
prompting of duty, and is not necessarily kept alive 
to any great extent by their system. The union of 
the several classes of society required by such a sys- 
tem is essentially different to that which is pictured 
in the earlier chapters of the Acts : the rich no doubt 
charitably assist the poor, but (so far as I know) there 
is no felt tie between them in their everyday life 
which could be justly described as fellowship. 

Turn to the opposite mode of seeking to realise the 
union between the members of Christ^s body. And 
here we find many specific differences, so that I must 
speak of the separate bodies individually. To effect 
the conscious realisation of a corporate existence, the 
system of the Methodists seems the most complete; 
it organizes all its members into classes, which meet 
every week; through their leaders these classes are 
joined one with another, and with the corporate body 
of Methodism ; whilst by bands meetings and love- 
feasts the union of one with another is strengthened 
and confirmed. In these assemblies^ the members of 
the society, and none but the members of the society, 
continually meet each other; in them each one is 
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encouraged " to speak freely and plainly concerning 
the true state of his soul, with the faults he has com- 
mitted in thought, word, and deed, and the tempta- 
tions he has felt since the last meeting ^" Persons of 
different stations in life thus meet each other con- 
tinually, and pour into sympathizing ears that story 
of their own lives which most interests themselves. 
The Independents lack this personal bond, but in- 
stead of it, regarding " every society of believers 
united for religious fellowship and Christian worship 
as a perfect Church within itself®," they divide 
amongst their members, of every rank or station alike, 
the government of their house of worship, and of 
all that belongs to it. These members elect and 
depose their ministers, choose deacons to be their re- 
presentatives, and either directly, or through them, 
admit or eject members of their society ; they con- 
stitute the supreme court of discipline and control, 
and thus in the management of their affairs all the 
members of their communion are brought into per- 
sonal relations one with another, and by partaking 
in its government, have a consciousness ever before 
them of the corporate existence of their religious 
body. The Plymouth brethren " do not profess to 
be a separate society, but all who are gathered in the 
name of the Lord Jesus and Him alone are on an 
equality in all Church matters, except so far as the 
Lord may manifestly mark out one or another for 
special ministry, as rulers, teachers, pastors, evan- 
gelists, or any other like gift ^" The Irvingites, with 

^ Grindrod's Compendium of the Laws and Eegulations of Wes- 
leyan Methodism, p. 174. « Marsden's History of Christian 

Churches and Sects, ii. 9, &c. ' Communicated by a mem- 

ber of that society. 
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their seven-fold order of ministry, try to connect 
each member with their body by a felt and realised 
bond of union. Every member has his deacon, with 
whom to consult on temporal matters ; every deacon 
is in charge of a priest, and so by a graduated scale, 
they secure intercourse for each with that member 
of the ministry whom his peculiar wants may require ; 
the whole available hierarchy being summoned to 
absolve a guilty penitent member from a very grievous 
crime. In these different ways, such, an intercourse 
is secured as makes the members of the different com- 
munities feel most intimately identified with the re- 
ligion they profess and with their brother professors. 
This prompts them to succour liberally their co-re- 
ligionists in the day of calamity, and secures like 
help for themselves. But more than this, it sur- 
rounds them with real present living interests, which 
unite them with others, and which gild their daily 
existence by providing such other objects of pursuit, 
as are felt to be higher and nobler than those 
which relate simply to their own private affairs. In 
the system of the Eoman Catholics, we seemed to find 
provision for union with the body only through the 
head; in most of the systems just enumerated, we 
seem to lack provision for union with the head through 
the ministry of any teachers or superiors. The former 
system developes sacramental union, and ignores or 
disregards those everyday practical effects of its work- 
ing which will enable the several members to com- 
prehend their intimate connexion one with another; 
whilst the latter developes the practical side of the 
union, and, in most of the cases named, denies that 
which the other regards as its life and its stay. 

What provision have we in our several parishes in 
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the Church of England for carrying out that corporate 
organization which Christ ordained ? In some, those 
who are oppressed with the sense of sin are encouraged 
to open their grief to some discreet and learned 
minister of God's Word : this is now not infrequently 
done formally, and perhaps in still more cases infor- 
mally. But in many parishes there appears to be 
but little effort to realise, in either of the ways I haye 
described, the principle that the members of the Church 
are parts of the one Body of Christ. It is not now 
uncommon to find Sunday School teachers, district 
visitors, choir-men, coming into frequent contact with 
their ministers, and with one another. In well-organ- 
ized parishes the people are visited at their houses 
by the clergy or by their representatives, and occa- 
sionally assembled at social or religious gatherings. 
But there are few living links felt in the daily affairs 
of life, perpetually making demands on their time and 
on their thoughts ; few sympathetic bonds tying them 
to their fellow-Churchmen, and strengthening them 
to combat successfully the trials and temptations by 
which they are surrounded. There is little or no 
communion and fellowship one with another, as par- 
takers of a common gift and sharers in the same 
heavenly calling. How many congregations are there 
who own no common bond but that of meeting within 
the same hallowed precincts to take part in the same 
acts of worship ! The individual members are ac- 
quainted with each other only as other circumstances 
may determine, whilst they are personally unknown 
even to him who professes to be their pastor. 

And yet the importance of this organization of the 
Church for the well-being of all, and especially of its 
feebler members, oannnot be overrated. I will add 
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nothing to what I have said on previous occasions of 
the more pressing call on the Church in our- day thus 
to make her power and influence felt, in consequence 
of the great social changes which have taken place 
during the last few years, and the wider severance 
which exists between the diflferent ranks of society. 
But I will endeavour to point out some further cha- 
racteristics in the position and circumstances of our 
labouring population, which naturally make their 
hearts yeara for that living bond of sympathy and 
co-operation, which our divine Founder designed His 
Church to provide for all her members. 

If we are to live a life that is not to be of the 
earth, earthly in its objects and pursuits, we must 
nurture that higher and more spiritual existence by 
congenial aims and occupations. There is no portion 
of the human frame which exists for no other end than 
to keep itself in health ; and in like manner there is 
no member of the spiritual Body of Christ which can 
rest satisfied with that which concerns only its own 
well-being. However humble the function which 
any member of our body may have to perform, it is 
necessary for the happiness and well-being of the 
whole ; and so is it, in some way which we are bound 
to realise, with all the members of Christ's Body ; — 
they must minister as well as be ministered to. It is 
too much the way with members of our own Church 
to imagine that it is sufficient for the poor if they are 
content with their own lot, if they work industriously 
at their business in the world, if they frequent church 
and the Holy Communion, if they thankfully and 
gratefully receive such benefits as their superiors in 
station or wealth may impart for alleviating the trials 
which are bound up with a very narrow income. It 
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is forgotten that the earnest and religious amongst 
these men of poorer station have the same desire to 
work for Christ, have the same innate sense of pos- 
sessing a mission, a task to be fulfilled, as have 
those of superior lot. They cannot be satisfied with 
working on like mill-horses at their daily toil : the 
contemplation of their relations to God in Christ 
gives them a sense of dignity and elevation which de- 
mands a sphere for the discharge of such good offices 
as they are capable of. To the noble and religious 
soul there is infinitely more pleasure in providing for 
the wants of others, than in having its own wants 
supplied by another's bounty; in making sacrifices for 
the good of others, than in feeling that it is taxing 
their liberality. Moreover, defects in the adminis- 
tration of our parishes, — mistakes, omissions, neglects 
which are unseen, and therefore unremedied, by those 
in authority, — form the theme of perpetual conversa- 
tion amongst men whose range of vision is necessarily 
limited, and who therefore examine with microscopic 
exactitude such matters as they feel an interest in. 
With the continual sense that the Church's work is 
being hindered, marred, or even destroyed by the 
want of knowledge, ability, zeal, industry, or self- 
devotion in those who regulate her affairs in their 
own parish, they find that they are practically thought 
unworthy of even advising on what is required ; and 
whilst they have a longing desire to work for Christ, 
and possess a true conviction that they could do 
something to diminish the evils which are around 
them, the conviction is borne in upon them that 
in the Church they will never be trusted with that 
confidence of their superiors, without which their 
work would be ineffectual. They have, moreover. 
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a perpetual consciousness forced upon them that their 
labours are decried or attributed to unworthy motiyes 
by envious or godless neighbours. Need we wonder 
when working men, just awakening to the value of 
their own souls and of eternity, are daunted by the 
fear of such treatment ? Need we wonder if the heart 
fails, if its higher aspirations tone down, if its in- 
dividual life becomes feeble, if, when it is not per- 
mitted consciously to share in that corporate life 
which is a portion of its heritage in Christ, its in- 
dividual life languishes, or fades away, or else seeks 
in some other community that sympathy, that recog- 
nition by others, which is denied by the Church of its 
baptism ? To some extent every awakened soul is in 
this condition of longing to work for its Kedeemer : 
it is a very sign of its resurrection from the death of 
sin, of its awakening from the slumber of apathy : it 
constantly happens that such desire is found in people 
who are ignorant, self-opinionated, mistaken in their 
notions of what they can do, intrusive in their man- 
ners, vulgar ; but they are living members of Christ's 
Body, and as our own head never scorns to direct 
the motions of any member of our natural body, even 
though it should be diseased or painful or trouble- 
some to the other members, so those who stand in 
Christ's room as representative heads of His spiritual 
Body in the several places where it exists, are bound 
to direct the humblest and least worthy member in 
the discharge of such functions as he can accomplish. 
There is work for all to do ; and some must be left 
undone if any fail in the fulfilment of their tasks. 
We need not grudge because " upon those members 
of the body, which we think to be less honourable," 
we have to " bestow more abundant honour." In the 
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schisms which have torn such multitudes from our 
communion, in the many earnest men who are never 
able to maintain their footing in the Church, but who 
drift away to other shores, we see the practical con- 
sequences of our having neglected to develope this 
principle of oar Church's life. 

Look next to the individuals of whom I am speak- 
ing, examine more closely the circumstances and the 
trials by which they are surrounded, and you will 
see even more clearly the need for the strengthen- 
ing influences derived from the corporate life of the 
Church. Take a working man at a factory or a large 
workshop : he has no master to whom he can look 
up, or from whom he can expect guidance. He is 
perpetually changing his fellow-workmen, probably 
his employers also. The tone of the workshop will be 
like that of most places where a number of men are 
gathered together. It will be selfish, worldly, hard, 
envious of superiors, jealous of equals, and suspicious. 
The tendency of everything around will be earthly 
and sensual. " Take care of yourself," will be the 
moral of every story, whilst present enjoyment will 
be the principle of life which will find most ac- 
ceptance. Trickery and roguery will be feebly dis- 
countenanced, whilst any action by which the em- 
ployer's advantage might be furthered will be treated 
as a matter of indifference ^ ; and any attempt to 

» " The social phase of life in a workshop — the phase embodied 
in the customs and traditions of * the trade' — is generally the first 
into which the beginner is initiated. When an apprentice enters 
a shop, he will in all probability be tanght to * keep nix,' before 
he is told the names of the tools. Keeping nix consists in keeping 
a bright look-out for the approach of managers or foremen, so as 
to be able to give prompt and timely notice to men who may be 
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place it in competition with the wishes or the gains of 
a brother workman, will be loudly condemned. The 
idea of religion as a principle of life will be treated 
with suppressed scorn or open ridicule. The very 
mention of the subject will be shunned by the 
thoughtful man as certain to produce scoffing and 
blasphemy, which it will be painful to listen to, and 
often impossible to check. No stronger proof could 
be given of the demoralising influences of the work- 
shop than that every man, whatever his occupation, 
urges the avoidance of his trade by all who would 
retain any sense of religion. And yet this has been 
my experience. I have talked to men of all trades ; 
to those who serve God, and to those who serve Him 
not ; and equally from all who work in company with 
numbers, the testimony has been, — There is no trade 
like ours, none in which there are so many corrupting 
influences at work, none in which it is so difficult 
for men to be steady or religious. How then is the 
spiritual life of a man so circumstanced to be pre- 
served from decay and death ? 

It is impossible not to feel that the influence of 
such associates must be very great. It is like breath- 
ing a poisoned atmosphere. There must be a cor- 
rective, or we feel that it must produce death. Man 
cannot stand alone ; he cannot remain uninfluenced 
by his surroundings. The state of religion in the 
Metropolis proves this. Eecent statistics shew that 
forty-nine out of every fifty working men in South 
London never enter any place of worship. What 

skulking, or having a sly read or smoke, or who are engaged on 
* corporation work' — that is, work of their own." — Some HabiU 
and Customs of the Working Classes^ hy a Working Engineer, 
pp. 84, 85. 
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is the cause of this? what makes them so much 
more openly neglectful of the public service of God 
than are their fellows in other places ? It is the force 
of example ^ : it is the influence of those around 
them. Our deepest convictions require to be confirmed 
by the consciousness that they are shared by others, 
— that others feel as we do. There are few who will 
not first doubt, and then surrender, opinions which 
none hold in common with them. For men placed as 
I have described, it is a necessity that they should find 
friends and companions who sympathize with them. 
This is proved by the spontaneous growth of temper- 
ance societies : these shew that working men feel 
that they cannot learn to be sober, or continue to be 
so, without the countenance of their fellows, without 
the assistance to be derived from association. In the 
more thorough and complete conversion which Christ 
bids them to seek, it cannot be therefore enough that 
on one day in seven they may join with others in 
pubHc worship ; that they may listen with others to 

^ " When the conditions of society are becoming more equal, 
and each individual man becomes more like all the rest, more weak 
and more insignificant, a habit grows up of ceasing to notice the 
citizens to consider only the people, and of overlooking individuals 
to think only of their kind. The idea of unity so possesses itself 
of man, and is sought for by him so universally, that if he thinks 
he has found it, he readily yields himself up to repose in that 
belief. If there be a philosophical system which teaches that all 
things material and immaterial, visible and invisible, which the 
world contains, are only to be considered as the several parts of an 
immense Being, which alone remains unchanged amidst the con- 
tinual change and ceaseless transformation of all that constitutes 
it, we may readily infer that such a system, although it destroy 
the individuality of man — nay, rather because it destroys that in- 
dividuality — ^will have secret charms for men living in democra- 
cies." — Be TocqmvilUa Democracy in Americay iii. 58, 59. 
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exhortations and explanations of the Gospel : there 
^must be a more true and felt brotherhood in the 
work than this. Each in an feels there is something 
special and peculiar in his own case ; something that 
needs separately handling and advising about. Every 
"heart knoweth his own bitterness, and a stranger 
doth not intermeddle with his joy ^" Constant irrita- 
tion deadens the part aflfected, and if the soul, " vexed 
with the filthy conversation of the wicked," is com- 
pelled to abide in its midst, it may become content 
with its resting-place, as Lot may have been with 
Sodom. But at first, when the man is alive to the 
dangers to which he is exposed, he longs for indivi- 
dual sympathy, longs for those to whom he can pour 
out the tale of his trials and temptations, longs to 
have his personality acknowledged, and to feel that 
he himself is an object of interest to others. He 
needs the support which mixing with those like-minded 
with himself imparts. He requires the sense of eleva- 
tion and nobility of purpose conferred by sharing with 
others in the pursuit of an object, which they as well 
as he feel to be exalted. How diflferent does the 
world seem when this is obtained ! how changed the 
events of his daily life, when he can turn from what 
he feels to be lowering and corrupting in them, to 
that fountain of living waters provided by his Di- 
vine Master in the fellowship of the faithful, in which 
he may plunge and renew his strength ! It is the 
weakness of humanity repaired by its Communion 
with the Body of Christ. In the living light shed 
by that Communion, trials, temptations, wrestlings 
with sin in ourselves or in others, become combats on 
which it is indeed joyful to look back after they have 

* Prov. xiv. 10. 
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been successfully fought. It is the provision of spec- 
tators interested in his struggles against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; and cheering him on to^ 
fight manfully, that he may not prove himself un- 
worthy of their love and of their fellowship, and unde- 
serving of the crown which all are seeking in common. 
The remembrance of those he loves and reveres is ever 
with him ; they are present, living representatives of 
his invisible Lord, the Body of which Christ is the 
Head ; and the abiding sense of his intercourse with 
them, and of their regard for him, nerves his soul 
amid perils and difficulties, and renders that real and 
present, and sensible and efficacious, which without 
these helps would have appeared shadowy, feeble, 
and untrue. 

To men accustomed to abundance of companionship 
with friends like-minded with themselves, it is hard 
to realise the condition of the labouring classes in 
their social relations. All day long they are chained 
to the same spot by their work ; all year long they 
are virtually tied to the same neighbourhood by 
their poverty : want of means hinders social inter- 
course with those who surround them; want of 
education limits their objects of interest within very 
narrow bounds. Beyond their own families, they 
have often none with whom they associate in private 
life. Man longs for something more than this; for 
something which shall enable him better to compre- 
hend that he has a niche in the world, that he is 
a member of its brotherhood. If the Church of God 
fails to find this for him, there is danger lest he 
should wallow in the mire of sensuality to deaden 
aspirations by which he is tormented, but which he 
has never understood how to realise. 

a 
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The teaching of Holy Scripture, the example of 
other bodies of religionists, the necessities and the 
infirmities of our nature, all teach that it is only by 
union one with another, in the Body of Christ, that 
the great mass of our people can ever be won to their 
Lord, can ever be able to fight successfully against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. Gathered one 
by one out of the vortex of evil, led one by one to 
the foot of the Cross, washed one by one in the Blood 
of their Lord, they need to be united in one commu- 
nion and fellowship in Him. 

There is no call for a confusion of social ranks and 
distinctions; evil and not good would result from 
such a course of action, from any undue exaltation of 
the inferior members, as much as from any excessive 
deference to the superior ones. The foot is not to 
say, "because I am not the hand, I am not of the 
body;" the ear is not to say, "because I am not 
the eye, I am not of the body ^" 

But all are parts of the body, and each' part has its 
own work ; it is not the ofiice of one limb to pet or to 
patronize another limb, or to be petted or patronized 
by another, but of each and of every part to fulfil its 
own task. It is by the exercise of our faculties that 
their power is developed, until they attain their perfect 
stature and excellence. 

In what manner the Church of these latter days is 
to fulfil this portion of her oflGlce it would be impos- 
sible for any one to define or describe. In what way 
she is to win back what was once her practical living 
system, it is not easy to say. The need is great and 
pressing : our members are not taught to realise their 
fellowship one with another in Christ ; they are not 

^ 1 Cor. xii. 15, 16. 
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helped to do so ; they are not instructed as to their 
respective tasks ; they are not encouraged to do what 
they can. In some way this must he done, or there 
can he no thorough revival of religious earnestness 
throughout all memhers of our Communion. In some 
way provision must he made for the co-operation of 
all in doing Christ's work, or the masses of our work- 
ing men will never be won to God. The clergy have 
hitherto tried in vain. Preaching assemblies, however 
popular, have hitherto laboured in vain. Acts of kind- 
ness, personal visitations, conferring of benefits through 
Hospitals and Asylums, Convalescent Homes and 
bountiful charities, have secured very partial success. 
The influence of every day intercourse has proved 
more potent than any occasional ministrations. I be- 
lieve that it is only by the co-operation of priest and 
people, only by the common realisation of their one- 
ness in the Body of Christ, only by the labours of the 
working men themselves, by the action of the few 
amongst them, who are not ashamed of Christ, upon 
their fellows, and by the constraining influence of the 
Body of Christ thus manifested, that the work can be 
accomplished. Faithful men of their own class must 
be helped to lead others to be taught : but unless the 
sympathies of the whole body are awakened, it were 
hopeless to expect that men from without can be at- 
tracted. It is life, and love, and zeal which draw 
others ; not apathy, and indifference, and caution. 
In prosecuting such a task all must expect failures. 
In entering upon it, none can tell what is certain to 
succeed. It would be an effort to adapt the organi- 
zation of the Church to our own time, and a system 
so great can only be moulded by patience that will 
not be daunted, by love that will not be rejected. 

a2 
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There can be no prescribed rule or law; it is not 
even desirable for all to be fashioned exactly after 
one model; much must be left to individual power 
and preference; but the work must be done; that 
article of the Creed which says " I believe in the 
Communion of Saints" must be made a felt reality 
in the daily life of every member of the Church, 
or else "Mene" will soon be inscribed on the walls 
of our spiritual Zion. 

To accomplish this needs self-denying, laborious, 
and unwearied toil on the part of those to whom 
Christ has entrusted the oversight of His flock. 
Whatever privileges He has left with them to dis- 
pense, those they must be ready freely to give ; what- 
ever duties He has laid it upon them to enforce, those 
they must seek to have discharged. It is often at 
the moment less troublesome to do what has to be 
done ourselves, than to teach others to do it ; but the 
gain is great if we prefer what is at the time the 
more irksome task; for thus we gain an additional 
labourer for Christ, and secure a new fellow-helper 
for the Lord. 

It is impossible not to feel that the present is an 
anxious and critical time for Christ's Church in this 
land. Whatever political fortunes may betide her, 
of this we may be sure, that all will work together 
for her good, if only she is faithful to her Lord, and 
to the work which He has given her to do. On the 
other hand, we may rest equally certain that no 
favour of the world can preserve her from death 
and from corruption if she is not faithful to her trust 
He is the faithful and wise steward, whom his Lord 
will make ruler over His household, who gives their 
portion of meat in due season to each of his Lord's 
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servants, and watches to help them in putting out to 
best use the talents entrusted to their care and keep- 
ing. We have aroused ourselves from our torpor, but 
oh I how much is there for us still to do ; how much 
is needed to bind us all together, and all to Christ ; to 
make us sacrifice self and self-will for the promotion 
of the general good ; to make every member thoughtful 
and considerate for every other member of the Body 
of Christ ; to preserve the more honourable members 
from despising or disregarding the weaker members, 
and the weaker limbs from despising the superior, or 
from slothfully disregarding their own duties. Be 
it our work then, my brethren, to "grow up into 
Him in all things, which is the Head, even Christ : 
from whom the whole body fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, ac- 
cording to the eflfectual working in the measure of 
every part, maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love.'' 
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PKOYEKBS xiv. 34. 

*' Righteousness exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach 

to any people.'^ 

THROUGHOUT Christendom these words must 
sound as a truism. No need to argue about 
the fact. We are all agreed that truthfulness, hon- 
esty, integrity, purity, incorruptness of life exalt 
a nation: that their opposites are a reproach to 
any people- 
But how is the desired end to be secured ? I do 
not propose to attempt a general reply, but to con- 
fine myself to what is popularly regarded as the 
panacea for all the moral evils under which we may 
be suffering — I mean education. How can it be 
made really to influence the masses of our fellow- 
countrymen? What is required to give it that 
quickening power which will exalt the nation? 
How can it be made instrumental in rolling away 
that moral degradation which is the reproach of our 
people? Let us examine the two principles which 
practically divide the field between them, as on one 
or other of them all education must be based : at the 

' Preached on the Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, 1868. 
Preached also at St. Giles', Camberwell, on the Second Sunday after 
Epiphany, 1869. 
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same time remembering that they have not to be car- 
ried out in Utopia, under circumstances manufactured 
to secure the success of a theory, but here in England, 
amongst things as they are. 

First, then, let us enquire what would secular 
education do for the people? It has many advo- 
cates. If expressions of confidence on the part of 
its admirers were any guarantee for its excellence, 
there could be no doubt of its perfection. But before 
others can share their undoubting faith, it will be 
well for them to test the foundations on which it 
rests. As a first step, let them examine what it can 
do for the masses of our people, the amount of know- 
ledge it can impart, on the sufiiciency of which we 
are invited to risk the regeneration of the millions 
of the poorer labouring classes which surround us. 
The average attendance at school of children of this 
class is five years : they enter when they are about 
five, they leave when they are about twelve ; so that 
there are two years which have to be deducted for 
irregular attendance — an interval of two years out 
of seven, during which they may forget what has 
been learnt in the other five. Add to this that their 
home tendencies are opposed to the development of 
their intellectual faculties. It is only those who are 
thoroughly familiar with children of the different 
grades of the labouring classes, and can compare 
them one with another, and all with the children 
of educated people, who can appreciate the great 
influence which home associations exert upon the 
power of learning. The amount of intellectual train- 
ing which the great bulk *of children of the more 
illiterate portions of the community is capable of 
receiving is miserably small. It needs but little 
consideration to prove this. The teachers in our 
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great public schools do not tell us that the sons of 
English gentlemen all exhibit great mental power 
— rapidly master the subjects they study, and love 
learning. We know that the opposite of this is 
true. They naturally prefer activity, the development 
of their physical powers; and for the most part, 
study is very irksome to them. We must expect to 
find the same tendencies in a very exaggerated de- 
gree amongst the children of less educated English- 
men ; and we do so. It is a delusion to expect that 
more of them than of their superiors in station, will 
be influenced by the great future advantages they 
will reap from diligent study, or by a consideration 
of the short interval of schooling allowed them, or 
that legislation can materially alter the aspect of 
affairs. The policeman and the magistrate will not 
make them love learning more ; intellectual develop- 
ment will not be secured by threats of imprisonment ; 
knowledge and morality will not be driven into them 
by Acts of Parliament. Such measures will arouse 
the spirit of opposition ; and with Englishmen as they 
are, may retard, but certainly will be powerless to 
promote, that appreciation of instruction which is es- 
sential for its profitable reception, 

Under present circumstances, then, what amount 
of learning may we fairly expect the children of the 
poorer classes to acquire ? They ought to be able to 
read respectably, to write without much difficulty, 
and to understand the rules of arithmetic necessary 
for ordinary business life ; and a few of the cleverer 
or more studious children should possess some little 
knowledge of geography and English grammar. 
Those who can do more than this will be painfully 
few. But what is this learning to be to them? It 
is not to form a basis on which they will have the 
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opportunity of building to any great extent in after 
life, but it is to constitute their whole stock of 
learning to the many whose intellectual power does 
not soar above the average. As soon as the child 
leaves school it goes to work. There its strength is 
fully taxed to perform the labour to which it is bound. 
The boy who has to carry out parcels and to run mes- 
sages for a tradesman, or who has to toil incessantly 
for ten or eleven hours at a mechanical trade, or the 
girl who has to assist in every capacity in a poor 
family, is too exhausted when a leisure hour may 
come, to read or to seek after mental culture. Study 
was always a toil, never a pleasure : it is not to be 
expected that it will be pursued when there is no 
obligation to pursue it, and when the physical powers 
are unequal to further exertion. Kelaxation to such 
children means rest, quiet, repose, not reading. And 
such children, with such offices, constitute the mass of 
our people. 

And now consider what this teaching has to effect. 
It has to provide the guiding and governing principles 
of the whole life of those to whom it has been imparted; 
it has to contain in germ all the knowledge of God, and 
of their relations to Him and to their fellows, which 
most of those to whom it is communicated will ever 
have the opportunity of acquiring systematically; it 
has to furnish the ability to grapple with the manifold 
forms of temptation to evil which the child will have 
to encounter : and its power of accomplishing all this 
will be severely tested, so soon as that ability has been 
received. For the labouring poor there is no fenced 
garden, into which they are sent when at an early 
age they have to toil for a livelihood ; they plunge 
at once into the midst of such an atmosphere of evil 
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as sinful man creates for the ruin of his fellows. 
Youth, so far from being respected and spared, is 
often plied with double diligence, because its inex- 
perience is expected to provide a readier victim. 

What hope is there, then, for the child of twelve 
or fourteen when he is launched into the stormy sea 
of life ? With what power or principle has he been 
fortified to enable him to struggle successfully with 
its waves? If he has really made the most of his 
time at school, (and mind it is of secular schools I am 
now speaking,) he will have been stimulated to ex- 
ertion by the assurance that his future success de- 
pends on his present eflforts, that his prosperity in 
life hangs upon his steadiness and industry. Self- 
interest, therefore, will have been put before him as the 
great motive which is to make him a useful member of 
society. I will not deny its power : it can preserve 
a man from much that is foul and offensive to his 
fellows, but it must leave him hopelessly estranged 
from God, with hardened heart and unregenerate 
will : it is at best a low immoral principle. More- 
over it is always liable to be overcome by temptations 
which proffer a larger measure of advantage than can 
be secured by a decent and respectable life. Hence 
the very frequent falls of trusted servants, whose pro- 
bity rested on this basis alone. And in resisting sins 
which need not damage a man in the face of the 
world, or deprive him of the good things which flow 
from a respectable life, it is utterly ineffectual. 
When lust wraps a man round like the poisoned robe 
of Hercules, self-interest is powerless to cast it off, or 
to enable him even to wish to be rid of it : when the 
desire for any self-indulgence has entered his soul, 
it is unable to cope with or expel it. To trust 
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to self-interest therefore to mould the character of 
the man, or to preserve the state of the world, is to 
depend upon that which can never elevate, or even 
save from corruption. 

But it may be thought that higher principles will 
be implanted at home ; that what the school fails to do 
the parents will provide ; that every child is certain 
to have some real knowledge of God and of its rela- 
tions to Him instilled into it from infancy ^. Those 
who thus dream have little, perhaps no, knowledge 
of the masses of our population. There are, no doubt, 
some amongst them who do attend to this duty, and 
teach their children the rudiments of religion; but 
they are the exception. What the poorer labouring 

** Mr. J. E. White (Newcastle) says, " The people are in utter ig- 
norance now, and many have no idea even that they are responsible 
for their actions. Thinks that they do not know even what wiU 
be the consequences to them, because they do not give themselves 
leave to think of that. They grow up like this because their 
parents were so before them, and unless something can be done to im- 
prove them, they will bring up their own children in the same way. 
The parents themselves seem not to take any care or thought at aU 
for their children, but the great majority even entirely encourage 
them in bad ways of all kinds, not only indirectly by the grossness 
and profanity of the language which they use to them, but even 
instructing them in dishonesty.'* — Children Employment Commission, 
First Beport, pp. 81, 82. 

"To others, and those for the most part strangers, of whose 
character and even doctrine they know next to nothing, they leave 
the entire work of religious instruction ; nor does their conscience 
once reproach them with the betrayal of a trust. Nay, they will 
even suffer their children to choose for themselves what school they 
please ; will back them in rebellion against an attempt to enforce 
authority ; support them in changing their school, their teacher, or 
their creed, to indulge a whim or temper, and are energetic only 
in their determination to be rid of them on Sundays." — National 
Society's Monthly Paper ^ Feb. 1867, p. 38. 
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classes really do for their children is, to set before them 
their own example, without much considering what in- 
fluence it will have ; and in a rough-and-ready kind 
of way, to require their children to adopt it. Acci- 
dents or mistakes which produce inconvenience or loss 
are generally dealt with as offences at least as heinous 
as moral crimes. The unreflecting — and, alas ! they 
are the many — treat their children with foolish fond- 
ness when they are very young, so that they never 
learn to respect their parents, and only fear them 
when they are aroused to ill-temper. The one thought 
that is perpetually forced upon them is, the difficulty 
of obtaining the means of living. Their sense of 
right and wrong is not keen, nor their appreciation 
of it well defined ; they are biassed by their position, 
and by the necessities of their situation. Self-indul- 
gence is held to be excused when they have the op- 
portunity, by the general hardness of their lot. They 
rarely receive any instruction about the duty of mo- 
rality. No high standard of truth and integrity is 
put before them. Their knowledge of evil is neces- 
sarily much greater than is that of the children 
of the higher classes. Eor education produces self- 
control, and where this is wanting men speak out 
whatever is uppermost ; so that from the time they 
could understand anything, the children of our labour- 
ing folk hear of all the sins and follies and excesses 
and crimes of the people around them. Their minds 
are thus steeped in the sense of all-pervading evil ®. 

*" " It is cast in our teeth, ' By all this the children are not bet- 
tered but grow worse.' "Why ? because the father is very often 
in the sight of his own children the contradiction of everything 
they are taught to do and to believe in. I say the fathers in this 
land of England are at this very moment the great hindrance to 
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Whatever their parents say or do at home is said or 
done in their presence, for the family necessarily lives 
in the same room. When contemplating the dangers 
arising from these causes, one asks in deepest anxiety. 
What is to preserve them from utter demoralization ? 
What safeguards are there ? I know of no social pro- 
tections but the sight of the ever-present misery which 
is around them as the results of drunkenness and other 
sin, and the perpetual occupation which is their lot, and 
the fear of starvation which must not infrequently be 
before the eyes of many of them. Nor must we for- 
get how little the domestic trainiag of the poor can 
ordinarily accomplish. The difficulty of teaching the 
children anything at home is so great, that it can only 
be overcome by the very high-principled and active. 
The father leaves home early and returns late, and' 
not infrequently sees his younger children only on 
Sundays. The mother has to attend to the home and 
all the family wants, and often to have the constant 
care of a young child, whilst sometimes she has to 
labour to add to the family earnings ^. Comparatively 

the great work of education which is being carried on, because they 
do not command their children and their houses after them to keep 
the way of the Lord. I say that it is next to impossible to educate, 
with a reasonable hope of steadiness in after life, the child of the 
father who deliberately breaks the law of God, in the knowledge of 
which law the child is being taught." — The Duty of Fathen con- 
cerning the Education of their Children. A Sermon by the Eev. 
T. L. Claughton, (Bp. of Rochester,) p. 9. 

* " With these, speaking generally, and with an eye especially 
to our larger populations, the office of parent is neither attempted 
nor understood. In place of the moral paradise of a godly home 
there is a desolate waste, if not a rank upgrowth of social traditions 
blighting all efforts at cultivation from without. The common 
notion of what parents owe to children extends to little more than 
food and clothing at home, and some sort of education abroad. 
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few poor children therefore have any teaching, or 
much training, at home. There is nobody who can 
give it to them. There is no inculcation of prin- 
ciple or high motive. Numbers are not even taught 
to lisp a prayer until they go to school : whilst the 
fearful disclosures ® made before the Government Com- 
mission to enquire into the subject, of the utter igno- 
rance of their relations to a Higher Power, which 
exists amongst children in the manufacturing and 
mining districts, are appalling. The only safeguard 
for society is to be found in the popular standard of 
morality. It is the world protecting its own. It 
cannot be expected that this should be done on high 
or Christian grounds, or that it should secure any 
great results. It is only what the community insists 
upon, because necessary for its own preservation, ele- 
vated according to the amount of influence exerted 
by the servants of Christ who live in the immediate 
neighbourhood, who act as lights to the world — as the 
salt of the earth. 

When, therefore, we who live amongst the poor are 
told that secular instruction will elevate them, and 
will regenerate society, we ask. How is it to be done ? 
There must be some connexion between cause and 
efltect : I fail to see any in this case, that is, taking 
facts as they are. Of course, if the children who learned 
to read would use their power by reading what would 
improve and elevate them, or if it would furnish them 

iN'o wonder, then, that the majority are too slothful to enforce obe- 
dience; too careless to detect falsehood; too gross to provide for 
modesty (even when cottage owners suffer them) ; indifferent as 
to the company their children keep ; and punish (I dare not say 
correct) only in a passion the faults which they encourage by the 
indulgence of their own self-will." — National Society* s Monthly 
Fwper, Feb. 1867, p. 38. « See Appendix E. 
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with innocent amusement in their hours of relaxation, 
and teach them to find pleasure in intellectual pur- 
suits, and so raise them above incessant craving for 
mere animal enjoyments; if it possessed a charm 
strong enough to overpower the covetous longings to 
own some of the good things around them which are 
the property of employers or of others, — ^longings na- 
turally kindled when they first emerge from the midst 
of home poverty into contact with those things which 
would remove it, — or if it could quench the irritating 
fires of youthful lust by diverting the mind to thoughts 
of some elevating and more enthralling pursuits, some- 
thing would be done. But it fails to do this. It is 
a mere idle dream to imagine that it can effect any 
of these things. The vast majority never use the 
learning they have acquired at school ; and the liter- 
ature' which is most popular inspires the fear that 
those who do read will not be much the better for it. 

I think it may thus be shewn that secular teaching 
does not furnish a single ground on which we can 
rationally base a hope for the elevation of the moral 
character of the nation. It finds the great mass of 
our people with no definite grasp upon truth, so over- 
whelmed with their necessary work that they do not 
give their children the most rudimentary instruction 
hi reUgion, or in Christian morality, or m the prin- 
ciples of truth and integrity. It finds them unable 
to oppose any strong opinions that may be urged 
upon them, swayed hither and thither by the views 
and sentiments of their fellow - workmen or of the 
neighbourhood in which they Uve : Uable to be hur- 
ried away by any strong prejudice or excitement which 
may be aroused : looking to the opinions of those 

' See Appendix F. 
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who are without, and not to any principle within, for 
the guidance of their lives, for the regulation of their 
views, for their standard of uprightness. Men so 
circumstanced are like a watch without a main-spring ; 
there is beautiful and elaborate machinery within, 
but it is useless because there lacks power to set it 
in motion : the hour to which the hands point only 
marks the place to which the key of public opinion 
has seen fit to move them. And need I add that 
under such circumstances the moral and spiritual 
being is a ruin ? The evil tendencies of our fallen 
nature are unchecked: the depraved appetites and 
the unruly passions of our unregenerate life riot 
in the heart of the man's being, and if self-interest, 
the anxiety to appear and to be thought respectable, 
fear of public opinion, and dread of alienating those 
whose regard he prizes, preserve him from violation 
of the laws and from the grosser forms of evil, he 
is still no more than a whited sepulchre, which ap- 
pears "beautiful outward, but is within full of all 
uncleanness." 

We want, then, an education which can grapple with 
all this evil, with living force sufficient to expel the 
strong man of lawless passion and unruly inclination, 
who tyrannizes over the ruins of man's fallen moral 
nature. There is but one motive powerful enough 
to effect this; and that is the love of Christ, and 
the power of His indwelling Presence. In our sys- 
tem of education, therefore, for the people, we re- 
quire the implanting of this to be the great end 
ever kept stedfastly in view: our success or failure 
will entirely depend on the extent to which this is 
realised. 

If you consider what the Gospel does for those who 
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heartily accept it, you will see that it fully meets 
the wants of the people as nothing else can. They 
especially require some principle strong enough to 
govern their whole being, something which can suc- 
cessfully resist their natural tendencies to evil and to 
selfishness ; and this can be effected only by the power 
of Christ. They need to be taught their own imper- 
fections, and to be shewn that natural inclination is 
no justification for the path they prefer ; to be con- 
vinced that there is a more excellent way, and that 
they have the power to walk along it. But it is 
only the example of Christ, it is only the history 
of His life, it is only faith in the reality of His 
gifts to them and their consequent acceptance of 
those gifts, by which all this can be effected. 

But it may be objected, what can you teach chil- 
dren of all this at the early age, and under the dis- 
advantageous circumstances, and in the short time, 
when their education has to be imparted ? The diffi- 
culty is prodigious. I acknowledge at once that it 
would be futile to expect general success ; and that 
even in many, perhaps most, of the cases in which 
such teaching will prove at last really effectual, it 
may seem to be a failure at the time. But notwith- 
standing this, I assert that we have here the only 
remedy. It may often indeed be ineffectual, but where 
it fails none other would succeed. When that which 
is done is sound and healthy, the failure can arise 
only from the insufficiency of what is imparted : 
whereas this can never be asserted of the opposite 
system ; for it is too true that the most highly gifted 
and learned members of the community are some- 
times grossly immoral. What is taught by a true 
and religious education supplies those who will learn 

H 
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with principles by which they may really distinguish 
between good and evil; points them to a Saviour 
who can deliver from the power, as well as from the 
guilt, of sin ; furnishes them with an object on which 
their affections may be centred, and so elevates them 
above the discordant jar of opinions by which they are 
surrounded. The child that has once really learnt that 
the state of the world is so sinful, that God became 
incarnate and died upon the Cross to atone for its 
guilt, and to rescue man from the power of his unre- 
generate nature, can never justify the evil into which 
it falls, by saying that it is in accordance with its 
nature, and therefore cannot be wrong. The child 
that has once understood that, at its baptism, it was 
cleansed from the guilty stains with which it was 
bom and made the home of the Spirit, will ever 
possess an elevating influence to encourage it to seek 
for the heavenly inheritance of which it has been 
made the heir. The child that has once compre- 
hended the end for which the Gospel teaches that it 
came into the world ; the issues which depend upon 
its manner of realising that end ; the conflict which 
the powers of good and evil are waging in its owa 
soul, and the help which its loving Saviour has pro- 
vided to influence its will and to nerve its powers 
to secure success in the fight; can never be as one 
who has never heard or understood these things. The 
knowledge of such truths gives a power and an inde- 
pendence that nothing else can impart. It famishes 
a key by which much that is mysterious in life and 
hard to be understood can be comprehended. It is 
a seed which will germinate if it be not hindered. It 
is a present living power, which will make itself felt, 
if it be not thwarted and resisted. 
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A little reflection will shew the vast superiority 
possessed by such a system of teaching over mere 
moral instruction with good training. It is possible 
that during the years of instruction, whilst the child 
is under the protection of home and of school, and is 
preparing for the future, the diflference may not be 
so great as we should expect; but a time comes to 
all of us when we must be tested as by fire ; there are 
temptations by which, sooner or later, all are put to the 
proof; and then it will be seen upon what foundation 
our uprightness and rectitude of life are based. If a 
general sense of the excellence of goodness and care- 
fully inculcated habit be all that they have to rest 
upon, that foundation must sink and the edifice fall. 
For when the ardently coveted success, when the 
wealth or the position which are the object of life 
can be won, or when it seems as if they could be won, 
by some little deflection from perfect integrity, the 
gain is weighed against the loss ; the better course is 
approved, but the worse is followed just so far as 
seems necessary for obtaining what is wanted ; whilst 
the moral sense is cajoled by the assurance of future 
reparation. There is no power in the beauty or 
superiority of morality, in the internal comfort and 
satisfaction it produces, and in the respect of others 
which it is supposed to secure, which is strong enough 
to resist the imagination fired by the hope of gaining 
what it longs for or lusts after. It is only when there 
is the consciousness of Christ's presence within, only 
when faith realises His promises and so influences 
the will, that Satan is bidden " Get thee hence" when 
he proffers " the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them.'' It is only when we have really under- 
stood that " man shall not live by bread alone but by 
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every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God," 
that we can reject the oflfer to secure the bread which 
perishes by means of which God cannot approve. 

The question, then, is. How can this motive be 
supplied to the children of the masses of our people ? 
It can only be done by the Church thoroughly dis- 
charging the office of teacher of the yoimg. No in- 
struction of ours, without the sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Spirit, can regenerate man's nature. 
But God works through human means, and the special 
means which He has promised to bless is the impart- 
ing the truths of the Gospel. Now we can only im- 
part these truths by teaching them definitely and 
dogmatically to the children brought under our in- 
fluence. There is not an article of the Creed which 
is not of extremest moment, — not one which the child 
ought not to be taught really to receive and tho- 
roughly to believe. I take the Apostles' Creed and 
the right understanding it to be the special weapon 
on which we must depend for the resistance of evil 
and the practice of good. 

But it may be asked. If such is the case, how is it 
that the children of the poor of the land are in the 
state described ? Has not their education been a re- 
ligious one ? Have they not been taught much more 
than you speak of ? I fear that my experience of the 
education of the poor would lead me to say that com- 
paratively few have an intelligent knowledge of the 
Creed. Many of them can repeat it, but their very 
manner of doing this — running one word into another, 
prefixing the last letter or syllable of the word which 
precedes to that which follows — is of itself sufficient 
evidence how little they really understand what they are 
saying. It requires time and patience to develops their 
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intelligence; and for the most part they do not remain 
long enough at school for the accomplishment of this. 
The dulness and hardness prodaced by thinking only 
of material things hinder their appreciation of what 
is spiritual ; and demand most loving and unwearied 
diligence in the imparting of religious truth, beyond 
what is ordinarily to be found. What is to be be- 
lieved, what is to be the motive of life, must not 
be taught merely as an ordinary lesson to be repeated 
mechanically ; but there must be a deep appreciation 
of the importance of what is taught on the part of the 
teacher ; there must be a loving anxiety for its proper 
inculcation, an unfailing supply of illustration, so as 
to make it no weary task to listen to what is said, 
and a felt conviction that the teacher is realising in 
his own life that which he is endeavouring to impart 
to his scholars. 

It cannot be denied that our teachers have suc- 
ceeded only very partially here. 

The system of our education has been good; but 
those to whose hands the actual work has been en- 
trusted have not risen to a complete realisation of 
what is required from them. And in saying this, 
I feel compelled to express my regret that the Clergy 
generally have not accepted the burden thrown upon 
them so completely as might have been hoped. 
They are bound to do all that can be done, not less 
"for the training of the young" than "for the re- 
claiming of the fallen." But they have not infre- 
quently been satisfied with delegating too large a 
portion of the former duty to others. They have 
built schools, and provided for their maintenance, often 
at the cost of great self-sacrifice and personal loss of 
comfort ; but too frequently they have not taught in 
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them daily as they should have done, in order to 
secure the effectual training of these lambs of Christ's 
fold for the glory of their Lord. 

It may be asked, Would such a system of religious 
education be accepted by the people? Most gladly, 
I believe. The more real and effective the religious 
teaching, the more will it be valued by parents as 
well as by children. Politicians and doctrinaire phi- 
losophers make much of what they call the religious 
difficulty^. They manufacture the article, and then 
they exaggerate the greatness of that on which they 
have spent their labour. In the sense in which they 
intend it, the obstacle has no existence in real life. The 
real difficulty is men's dense ignorance of the most 
common truths of Christianity, and of their application 
to daily conduct ^. Neither parents nor children object 



» " What is C6illed the religious difficulty is unknown to this 
population, except in the case of Roman Catholics, many of whom 
withhold their children from Protestant Schools, hut this avowedly 
in obedience to their priests and not to their own choice. Parents 
will send their children to whichever they deem the best school, 
quite irrespective of religious peculiarities. The fact is universally 
admitted, and not least by those who deplore it, as evincing only 
the ignorance and apathy of the community." — Education Commis' 
Bton 0/I86I. Mr, Foster's Report on the State of Popular Educa- 
tion in the Mining Districts. Yol. II. p. 348. 

^ **Do they neglect it only on the ground of difference in reli- 
gious belief from the managers of schools within their reach ? They 
care little about the religious belief of the managers of schools, pro- 
vided the children are well instructed, and not compelled to attend 
the place of worship with which the school is connected, or to em- 
brace the religious belief of the managers. In a neighbourhood 
where all religious creeds prevail, the people are perhaps too in- 
different to what class of Christians they attach themselves, remove 
from one to another on receiving any slight offence, or for conveni- 
ence, not discerning any distinction ; but they will not submit to 
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to any religious teaching, except when excited to 
do so by inflammatory appeals and party misre- 
presentations. It is cause for regret that they do 
not really care more about what it is. But they 
have 30 little grasped any definite notion of the 
dogmatic truths of Christianity, that they are con- 
tent with whatever is offered them. I can truly say 
that among thousands of children who have passed 
through the schools over which I have some share in 
the management, the only religious difficulty known 
is that which springs from ignorance and sin. 

But would a religious education be really effective ? 
I can only answer this by a general appeal to what 
Christianity has accomplished. It renewed the face 
of the world, it civilized the barbarous, and it ele- 
vated men corrupted by an effete civilization and de- 
basing luxury. And what is a religious education but 
the real application to the children of our own people of 
what has effected such wonders elsewhere ? The little 
Christianity floating about amongst our ignorant masses 
does lift them above the masses of the East, where 
there is probably as much civilization, but no Chris- 
tianity. But we who live in their midst mourn over 
the little that is truly done, the small degree in which 
their dense ignorance and consequent immorality are 
understood, and the limited extent to which the true 
remedy is sought to be applied. 

It is well for us, my brethren, to have our re- 
sponsibilities in this matter clearly before us. Many 
of us have already the care of souls, and the conse- 
quent direction of the manner of teaching the youth 

compulsion from managers of schools.'* — Education Commmion of 
1861. Beporty Vol. II. p. 305, Mr, Lewis^ Evidence, 
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of our parishes; others will at no distant day be 
called to the same office. The Church and nation 
entrust to the Clergy a potent voice in the education 
of the people. For the secular side of it they have 
done much ; the moral tone of it they have greatly 
raised; religious teaching has not been forgotten; 
but it has not yet been fully realised that it is 
Christianity alone which can make education really 
effective. Those charged with its direction seem to 
have expected that study and good habits would re- 
generate the young ; that the repetition of creeds and 
of catechisms would implant a real knowledge of the 
truth in children's hearts ; that exhortations to be 
good would embue them with a spirit of holiness; 
that vague statements of doctrine and hazy explana- 
tions of those statements would suffice to attach 
children for life to a Church whose real nature and 
character they were never made to understand, and 
whose definite statements of truth were never put 
before them in a way which they could really com- 
prehend. There has been a forgetfulness of those 
plain words of Holy Scripture : " This is life eternal, 
that they might know Thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent V Feelings are 
evanescent ; habits can have no more endurance than 
has the principle on which they rest ; and therefore 
when these alone have been relied on the failure has 
been complete. It is " the Word of God which liveth 
and abideth for ever ^," and it is only where this has 
been the foundation on which all has been builded 
that perseverance has been secured. Therefore it is 
that from this source alone can proceed that " righte- 

* St. John xvii. 3. * 1 St. Peter L 23. 
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ousness" which "exalteth a nation," and that only 
from union with this fountain can flow that stream 
of regenerating pardon and power which shall 
wash away the "sin" that "is a reproach to any 
people." 



SERMON VI. 
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DEUTERONOMY xv. 11. 

" For the poor shall never cease out of the land : therefore 
I command thee, saying. Thou shalt open thine hand tmde unto 
thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy, in thy land" 

AF the truth of the fact here foretold there cjm be 
no doubt. If in the promised land flowing with 
milk and honey the poor and the needy were ever 
to remain to tax the piety and the liberality of their 
wealthier brethren, we could not expect it to be 
otherwise in this less fertile land and under our less 
genial climate. If amid an agricultural people where 
occupation would be steady and continuous, where 
one year would diflfer but little from its predecessor 
except in the fertility of the seasons and the abund- 
ance of the crops, the poor were never to cease out 
of the land, how can we expect a happier lot in 
a kingdom where manufactures provide employment 
for the larger portion of our people; where trade is 
almost necessarily fluctuating, in so far as it is de- 
pendent upon the commerce of the world, and is af- 
fected by every political change, as well as by the 
fashions, habits, and harvests of inhabitants of all 
parts of the earth ; and where it is only natural to 

* Preached on the Fifth Sunday after Easter, 1869. 
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expect that there shall be violent alternations of pros- 
perity and adversity, of abundance and want. 

But whilst the fact foretold in our text is admitted 
by all, the instruction contained in it has been much 
questioned. All must agree that the poor have not 
ceased out of the land ; but many would assert that 
one great reason for this has been because the bene- 
volent and philanthropic have obeyed the injunction 
given by God through Moses, and have opened wide 
their hand unto their brethren, to the poor and to 
the needy in the land. They would attribute a large 
amount of the misery and the penury around us to 
the want of energy and self-dependence in the suf- 
ferers ; and they would practically regard poverty as 
a crime, rather than as a misfortune, though perhaps 
they might shrink from the express assertion. It may 
be well, therefore, to call your attention to some of the 
causes which create the distress by which we are 
surrounded, in order that, by a fair consideration of 
them, we may be enabled to judge how far such 
a theory is justified by facts. For it must be some 
help to simple faith to know how its acts, done in 
unquestioning obedience to the commands of God, 
and with self-denying earnestness, may be a help, and 
not a hindrance, to those whom it would assist : whilst 
nothing can be more dangerous than to assent to an 
untrue theory, the tendency of which is to harden the 
heart by justifying its refusal to listen to the sorrows 
of the unfortunate, and to make any attempt to alleviate 
them. Nothing can be more misleading than to argue 
from the abuse of what is good, against the good thing 
which is abused ; or to imagine that what was once 
a duty has become a mother of vice, because from 
sloth, or from selfishness, we have so ministered it as 
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to make it such to those with whom we have been 
brought into contact. 

The first step towards determining whether alms- 
giving is right, is to examine from whence proceeds 
the distress it would alleviate. If we would form 
a correct judgment, we must attribute their due 
weight to the various causes which appear to be 
perpetually reducing people to great poverty, and 
rendering them dependent on the bounty of others. 
At all times there are numbers in this position of 
want, owing to the sickness or death of those on 
whose earnings they rely. But, it is urged, the very 
fact that these causes are always at work ought to be 
a warning to all to prepare against such contingen- 
cies. Quite true ; but think how many never have 
the chance of making the requisite provision. It is 
a work of time to accumulate capital; it requires 
a steady continuance of employment, uninterrupted 
earnings, and wages more than enough for the day's 
necessary wants, to enable a man to save. How much 
might be said concerning each one of these conditions, 
to shew how comparatively few have really the oppor- 
tunity. But then, it is urged, men ought not to marry 
until they have realised capital ; they ought not only 
to consider whether the income they earn is sufficient 
to support a wife and a family, but whether a pro- 
vision would be left for them, in case they themselves 
were stricken by sickness or death ; and it is contended 
that we only weaken the sense of responsibility, when 
we lighten the load of those who have fallen into 
poverty in consequence of forgetfulness of such pre- 
cautions. It is no wonder that selfish well-to-do 
people urge this plea, because in some form, the 
poverty of another may become a tax upon them-i 
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selves. If men were like counters, and could be 
simply moved about as such by the laws of political 
economy, then something might be said to justify 
their view. But they are not; and the whole of 
their organization must be taken into account in con- 
sidering this question, and not simply the fact that 
they are money-earning machines. None know but 
those who live amongst the poor, how dull and cheer- 
less is their lot. Incessant toil at some handicraft or 
daily routine is their doom. But when the few hours 
allotted for recreation arrive, their souls crave for 
something on which they may rest. They possess the 
same longing for something to love, for hearty per- 
sonal sympathy from their fellows, for some one who 
will listen to their hopes and fears, their aspirations 
and wishes, their joys and sorrows, their successes 
and failures, as do their wealthier and more highly 
educated brethren. Their poverty completely de- 
prives them of all society, as that word would be 
understood by the dining-out or visiting portion of 
the community ; whilst literature can be a real help 
to very few, because it needs more than an average 
love for reading to be able to turn with interest or 
profit to books, when mind and body are wearied with 
a long day's toil. The poor have little fellowship 
or intercourse with their equals, except at their work- 
shops : for the most part their only other opportuni- 
ties of meeting them are furnished by the public- 
house, or casino, or other haunt of dissipation. Those 
who have risen in the world know how much more 
their society has been appreciated and sought after, 
as success has crowned them with its prizes. Eeverse 
the picture, and you have the position of the poor. 
No one cares for them, or seeks after them, because 
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they are what they are ; and therefore I believe that 
they are urged by a sense of isolation and intolerable 
dulness (to say nothing of other influences), to marry, 
in order that life may be tolerable without the vicious 
indulgences which many regard as alleviations, but 
from which the more virtuous and high-minded shrink 
with abhorrence. With the educated, well-to-do 
classes marriage may be a luxury ; but to the respect- 
able, well-inclined working man I believe it to be a 
necessity. Life must be made desirable and enjoyable 
for all ; and what is required for this, even though it 
may involve certain possible inconveniences to others, 
no man has a right to grudge. There must be 
some basis on which our judgment concerning this 
matter shall rest. The question is, shall our starting- 
point be the well-being and happiness of the citizen, 
or the accumulation of wealth ? The argument which 
we have been just considering really turns on the de- 
cision of the problem, which of these two is to be our 
basis. If we regard the well-being of our citizens as 
the foundation of our social theories, then we must 
be prepared to treat some of the sorrows occasioned 
by sickness and death as misfortunes to be pitied and 
alleviated. If wealth is to be our first object of pur- 
suit, then all such misfortunes may be regarded as the 
due reward of the crimes of improvidence and forget- 
fulness of this end of man's being. 

But beside misfortunes arising from what the 
Christian world has hitherto regarded as dispensa- 
tions of God's Providence, there is a large amount of 
poverty and suflfering which has to be endured from 
other causes over which the sufferers have no control. 
In a community like ours, trade is not the mere 
ministering to the daily wants of the world. It 
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flourishes by trying to anticipate and increase them : 
it prospers by inducing those who have money to pur- 
chase the comforts or luxuries which it produces : it 
expands by creating new wants, and supplying them : 
it seeks to cheapen its productions that it may have 
the world for its customers. But in doing this, it is 
impossible to adjust at all accurately the numbers to 
be employed with the employment provided ; whilst, 
as a very condition of success, it has to diminish as 
much as possible the cost of production, and to cease 
from producing so soon as the demand for its fabrics 
slackens. At one time, therefore, it attracts labourers 
in crowds, that it may take advantage of a prosperous 
opening. Fashions change ; and then those, who for 
a short season were over-busily occupied, are left 
stranded without employment. It may have been 
that whatever was possessed by some whose labour 
it attracted, had to be parted with to enable them to 
leave the home where they were longing for work 
which they could not obtain, and to take advantage 
of the opening of which they had been told : and then, 
before the losses thus incurred had been made good, 
the tide of prosperity had ebbed, and a fresh start in 
life had to be faced. I have known many cases of 
persons thus reduced to penury. The present theory 
of trade entirely exonerates those to whose wealth 
they have ministered, and who may have realised a for- 
tune by the temporary inflation of their business, from 
any responsibility in the matter. Harsh as it may 
seem to some, no claim on the part of those who have 
been thus reduced to deeper misery or starvation is 
at all generally recognised. 

Perhaps some may think that if the work-people 
were as careful and diligent to improve opportuni- 
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ties as their employers, they in their position might 
be equally independent. This sounds well as a the- 
ory, on the assumption that all are paid according 
to their deserts ; but it is entirely opposed to facts. 
What can a labouring man save out of fifteen or 
twenty shillings a-week, when he has others to feed 
and to clothe and to house besides himself? Skilled 
mechanics ought to be able to provide against the 
time of want ; but for the vast mass of working men, 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water, there is 
little or no chance. ISTor can I quite pass from this 
point without repeating what I have previously said. 
A very large portion of the labouring poor are now 
hired for the job, and not continuously. They are con- 
stantly, therefore, exposed to the danger of losing the 
chance of earning wages for a time. There will gene- 
rally be an interval between completing their work at 
one place and commencing afresh at another ; and this 
entails loss, and so diminishes their chance of saving. 
Before we condemn the poor for improvidence, we 
ought to be quite sure that they have had the oppor- 
tunity of providing for seasons of distress. 

But beside such depressions of trade as I have 
spoken of, there are other trials by which men de- 
pendent on their daily toil are sorely pressed. There 
are in London thousands of men who work at the 
docks; when employed they only earn half-a-crown 
a-day ; but a contrary wind will not infrequently de- 
prive them of all occupation for weeks, or even for 
months : what can they do at such seasons ? there is 
no other employment to which they can turn. Or 
again; a commercial crisis suddenly closes a large 
number of busy trades, and all at once, thousands or 
tens of thousands are left for weeks without the possi- 
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bility of earning a shilling. Or again, in slack times, 
when there i« a special superfluity of labour, all are 
refused against whom it is possible to find a fault ; and 
thus I have known excellent men rejected and kept 
out of work for weeks, because they had passed the 
meridian of life and had gray hairs. 

Then, again, there is a considerable number of men 
who are partially disabled by ill-health. Many trades 
are prejudicial to particular constitutions, and after 
a time persons so disabled are compelled to seek other 
employment. Exposure to heat and to cold ; the un- 
healthy atmosphere created by many kinds of manu- 
facture; the exhausting effect of perpetually stoop- 
ing, or of hot and crowded workshops ; the unavoid- 
able necessity of inhaling the dust proceeding from 
certain processes carried on in particular trades; the 
fact that parts of the body must come into contact 
with substances used in manufactures that generate 
disease— these and similar causes produce a host of 
victims. Asthma, bronchitis, rheumatism, are very 
common amongst the labouring classes ; such dis- 
eases, often springing from causes such as those 
I have enumerated, disable men from following any 
occupation that requires strength or activity; then 
old age creeps much more rapidly on those who have 
to endure privation, and exposure to all inclemencies 
of weather ; and when m€n have to drag their limbs, 
weary with sickness or weakness, to their accustomed 
tasks, because to cease from labour is to cease from 
possessing the means of living^ months do the work 
of years. 

And there is yet another cause. Machinery is 
perpetually displacing hand labour, and for a time, at 
all events, a large amount of misery is thereby pro- 
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duced. Needlework has for a long time been the 
last resource of women ; it has been ill-paid, rarely 
providing more than the barest pittance, but still it has 
done that. Now, sewing machines are being rapidly 
introduced ; and, as a consequence, even the miserable 
trifle which women could formerly earn is no longer 
procurable. Many of those who were dependent upon 
it are left absolutely destitute, and without work; 
and the hardships of numberless families will thus be 
greatly increased, where the women were in the habit 
•of lightening the load of penury by earning some- 
thing with their needle when their husbands were 
out of work. 

There is another consideration of which we must not 
lose sight in examining this question. The average 
of ability in the world is not high. Look through the 
more educated portions of the community, and con- 
sider how many members of it would be able to stand 
alone if they were deprived of the property from 
which they derive support ; or of the ofl&ce from which 
they draw an income, and in discharging the duties 
of which they exhibit little skill or special aptitude ; 
or if they lost the connexions by which their business 
moves on with smoothness, and without much carie 
from themselves ; or if they lacked the intelligent 
assistants, who practically do the work for them. If 
they were shorn of these different kinds of capital on 
which they rely, how comparatively few would be 
really able to sustain themselves I But beside the 
disadvantages which arise from having nothing to 
depend on but their own hand labour, their unas- 
sisted selves, the poorer classes have very little edu- 
cation : they are surrounded by prejudices which have 
been instilled into them from childhood, and by re- 
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strictions imposed by ignorant men of their own 
class ; they have little or no opportunity of extricat- 
ing themselves from the narrow groove in which they 
find themselves ; so that in fact the wonder would be 
greater if multitudes of them were not perpetually on 
the edge of starvation. 

This side of the picture shews the inevitable hard- 
ships to which many of the poor must be exposed ; 
but there are other causes which certainly do pro- 
duce an abundant harvest of poverty and misery, for 
which the sufferers have only themselves to blame. 
If all the .sorrow around us was occasioned by mis- 
fortunes such as I have enumerated, it would behove 
us never to rest until some efficient measure for its 
removal was set on foot. But when a considerable 
portion of the destitution and wretchedness in our 
midst proceeds from such sources, whilst a very large 
amount originates from vice and sin, the task of minis- 
tering to the poor and the needy becomes vastly more 
complicated ; for suspicion is necessarily thrown over 
the origin of the sufferings of all ; and it needs great 
care and diligence to sift every case of poverty, so 
that, to enable us to act accordingly, we may really 
know whether it is the result of misfortune or of sin, 
— whether of causes for which the sufferer is not re- 
spojisible, or whether it is self-imposed. It is be- 
cause we do not adequately realise the great need 
for carefully making such distinctions; because we 
will not patiently and laboriously act upon the con- 
viction that each case must stand on its own merits, 
and that it is fatal to generalize ; because, as a nation, 
we will not face the trouble and the expense which 
such a course of procedure would involve, that our 
present treatment of the poor is so unsatisfactory and 

i2 
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inefficient. The increased difficnlty ought to be a fresh 
spur to exertion, not an excuse for apathy. Unhappily 
there are causes at work which do indej&nitely increase 
the sorrows of the poor, and which render it most 
difficult to remove or alleviate them. These are 
sometimes the sole cause of their misery ; sometimes 
they are found side by side with the misfortunes 
which I have described; in some instances aggra- 
vating them, in others almost creating them. For 
sin has sown its fearful seed broadcast amongst this 
class of our people, as well as amongst others. Its bitter 
fruits are manifest on all hands, and it is. only right 
that we should have them fairly before us. For we 
can only properly discharge our duty of opening our 
hand wide to our brother, and to the poor, and to the 
needy in the land, by truly knowing their condition, 
and so labouring wisely as well as charitably to dis- 
charge our duty towards them. 

First, then, amongst these fruits of sin must be 
reckoned drunkenness. It incapacitates men for em- 
ployment; it renders them careless and irregular in 
their attention to their duties; it throws them out 
of work by making them rude and offensive to their 
employers; it lowers their self-respect, and seriously 
impairs their moral and spiritual nature* But whilst 
distinctly asserting this, it is only fair that I should 
place before you some of the causes from which it 
springs. I do this, not to extenuate its guilt, but 
that my statements may be as complete and as accu- 
rate as I can make them. The crowded and unhealthy 
homes of the poor engender a feverish state of body, 
which debilitates the appetite, and creates a longing 
for liquids. Then, added to this, women of weakly 
health, bad managers, the slothful and the slatternly, 
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tempt husbands and children to seek for that comfort 
in the gin palace or the casino which is denied at 
home. Moreover, in times of trouble and affliction, 
those who have not been disciplined in the school of 
Christ fly for false comfort to the stupor and oblivion 
which stimulants afford. Beside this, some employ- 
ments, such as those carried on through the night in 
the hot atmosphere of a printing office, add new force 
to the temptation. Sad and degrading as are the con- 
sequences, both moral and physical, that follow from 
drunkenness, we can scarcely wonder at its existence 
when we look at the squalour and wretchedness 
which are the perpetual portion of so many of our 
poorer, ill-instructed, despairing brethren. There is 
but one thing which would effectually preserve them 
from this evil ; and that is, to have the love of Christ 
shed abroad in their hearts, — a truth which they have 
never learned to understand. 

We must also attribute much loss of help and kind- 
liness to the poor from their superiors in station to the 
frauds and deceits practised by many of themselves. 
There are no enemies to the poor so great as unworthy 
members of their own class. Some of them live by 
fraud and imposture. They deceive the credulous; 
they obtain assistance by false representations ; they 
impose on the kind benevolence of the slothfully 
good-natured; they live for a time in comparative 
comfort or luxury by their adroitness in trickery and 
deceit. But the truth is discovered at last : those 
who have been deceived become angry: they attribute 
the sins of individuals to the class to which they be- 
long, (which will no more hold true of the poor than 
of other portions of the community,) and then for the 
future they excuse themselves for hard selfishness by 
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pleading their own mistakes in the past ; they speak 
of their own experience as if they had carefully scru- 
tinised the history of each member of the necessitous 
classes, instead of really knowing only their own mis- 
takes, and but little of the persons by whom they 
have been deceived. 

So also one might truly assign other large por- 
tions of the misery by which we are surrounded 
to the faults, moral and intellectual, of the suflfer- 
ers. Many are slothful, fraudulent, untruthful, selfish, 
rude, ill-tempered, incompetent, and so forth. These 
are failings specially appertaining to no class : they 
are the property of members of all classes. But 
there is this difference between the poor and de- 
pendent, and others differently circumstanced. The 
consequences of their sins and infirmities are visited 
upon them at once. They are brought up without 
those restraints from friends and from society, without 
that refinement and consideration for others, which 
exert so great influence upon their superiors in station ; 
but when they exhibit failings such as I have spoken 
of — ^when the untutored tongue speaks roughly, when 
the ungovemed temper exhibits itself unpleasantly, 
when the unrenewed heart manifests undue care for 
itself, — then condign punishment falls at once. They 
lose, after a few days' warning, the situation on 
which their bread depends; the hearty recommenda- 
tion essential for the successful issue of their appli- 
cation for other employment is withheld; the conse- 
quences of one outbreak of temper, of one act of moral 
delinquency, of one offence against the orders or even 
the prejudices of their employers, are sometimes felt 
for years. They err as their fellows err in other 
stations of life : they lack the education and the 
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moral restraints which they enjoy: but when they 
transgress, the fipuits of their transgression are in- 
stantly gathered, and are often much more bitter 
and abiding. 

What, then, is the conclusion at which we must 
arrive ? It is clear on the surface that there are some 
suflfering from poverty whom we ought to relieve, and 
others who can be taught only by misery and sorrow, 
and whom we must be content to leave in their self- 
imposed destitution ; and that we ought to be most 
diligent wisely and fairly to distinguish between th e 
two classes. But evident as this duty is, it certainly is 
not generally complied with ; it is one of the things 
which men agree in thinking right and necessary, bu t 
which are attended with so many difficulties in large 
cities, amid crowded populations, that they will not 
take the trouble to do them. And in consequence evil 
arises, — more evil than people generally suspect*. 
Both at workhouses and from private almsgiving, the 
most importunate generally obtain the lion's share, 
whilst the more deserving, being the more modest and 
retiring, are overlooked or neglected. And as a con- 
sequence, the poor, who eagerly, perhaps jealously, 
watch what is done for their neighbours, and who at- 
tribute to parish authorities and to charitable people 
all the knowledge of others which themselves possess, 

■ '* The benevolent try to supplement the failure of our Poor-Law 
system by a most abundant supply of money to the' many hundreds 
of institutions that profess to fulfil their sacred trusts ; and it would 
seem while the stream of generosity flows fuller and deeper every 
year, and the institutions for distributing it multiply proportionably, 
that the end is not only as far off as ever, but in fact farther, for 
every year the crowd of the dependent grows larger, and the spec- 
tacle of want and misery more shocking." — The Charities of London^ 
hy Dr. Ha/wksley, pp. 13, 14. 
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are loud in their complaints of favouritism, of encou- 
ragement given to the vicious, of neglect of those 
who ought to be helped. Their fault-finding is really 
thus far unfair, that they often withhold the informa- 
tion which would preserve from mistakes until it is 
too late to be of any service ; but it rests upon this 
foundation of truth, that all would be different if the 
facts were truly known. And again ; in the most cha- 
ritable gifts there is this defect, that they are rather 
palliatives than cures ; they lighten the load for a mo- 
ment, they do not provide the oppOTtunity for casting 
it off altogether; they may be sufficient to alleviate 
starvation for a day or two, they are rarely enough 
to give a fresh start in life. It is well-nigh impos- 
sible, out of limited funds on which there are multi- 
tudes of claimants, really to assist a few and to tura 
an absolutely deaf ear to the others, even though by 
this means the largest amount of substantial good 
would be accomplished; whilst sufficient to help all 
would demand large revenues. I am far from saying 
that all could be really helped, but we ought to da 
whatever we can, and the nation ought not to rest 
satisfied till it has exhausted every opportunity of 
ameliorating the condition of the deserving poor* 
This, then, is an additional reason for demanding that 
the whole subject shall be taken up by authority, and 
entrusted to men competent to deal with it, and not 
be left to the present haphazard want of system, which 
wastes the largest amount of means in accomplishing 
the smallest amount of real good* 

This is not a question of political economy, my 
brethren, which we can safely leave to others to 
discuss. It directly concerns us as Christians. We 
are called upon to alleviate the sorrow and the evil 
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around us ; and this, not simply by doing the little 
that seems good to us in our own sphere in aur own 
way, but by doing it in the best possible way, so 
that it may eflfect the most good and occasion the 
least eviL 

Our large towns must be cared for systematically, 
if they are not to contain an ever-increasing mass of 
misery and vice ^. The condition of the poor of a land 
is one great guage of its religious earnestness, whilst 
it certainly is one of the most searching tests of the 
political wisdom of its rulers and people. What may 
seem to some of us an abstract question, is a very 
practical one to numbers of those by whom we are 
surrounded. Their very existence hangs upon the 
charity that is dispensed : their well-being, moral as 
well as physical, upon the manner in which this is 
done. And beyond this, the permanence of our in- 
stitutions and the whole future of the State must be 
largely affected by the manner in which this question 
is treated. Selfish considerations, therefore, as well 
as religious motives, urge us to a more systematic and 
discriminating regard for the masses of poverty in 
our large towns than we have hitherto exhibited. 
One of the earliest instructions given by the company 
of the Apostles to the last called of their number 
was, that he " should remember the poor°," which he 

^ In the Metropolis, in the half-year ending January 1, 18G9, 
" we find that 505,854 persons were probahly relieved by the guar- 
dians in the course of that half-year, or as near as may be one-sixth 
of the entire population. This is irrespective of the number of 
vagrants." — Stallard^s Pauperism, Charity, and Poor Laws, p. 6. 
In the same pamphlet are weighty proofs of the rapid increase of 
pauperism in the Metropolis. 

« Gal. ii. 10. 
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tells us that he was " forward to do." We cannot be 
Christ's true disciples if we neglect this command. 
Let us, therefore, seek to obey it in the manner best 
adapted to the wants of the present artificial state of 
society. To do this, we must ever remember that it 
is not enough to have good intentions and to gratify 
generous impulses ; but we must ponder well what we 
propose ; we must act wisely as well as liberally, other- 
wise evil will result from our intended good. The de- 
mand is for our time as well as for our money, for. 
patient and irksome diligence in examining into the 
histories of those we would assist, and not for mere 
chance doles to those who move our compassionate 
sensibilities by their tales. If, with a single eye 
to our Master's service, and a readiness to assist to 
the utmost of our ability the few whose cases we 
have really examined, we reject the many of whom 
we know nothing, I believe that we need not fear, 
either that we shall do harm rather than good by 
our charitable gifts, or that we shall incur reproach 
for turning away our face from the poor. And if 
there are any to whom such personal ministrations 
are impossible, let them liberally entrust their alms 
to those who can give the necessary care ; that 
their charity may not lose a reward from being fool- 
ishly dispensed, and that the poor may not be injured 
by their mistakes, instead of receiving benefit from 
their bounty. 
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"The Medical Poor -Law oflScer of the Isle of Dogs 
writes : — ' As regards the very poor or the regularly pau- 
perised portion of the inhabitants, with such I think it quite 
impossible for private benevolence to cope ; and if possible, 
I should not think it desirable. With respect to those poor 
people the Union is doing its duty, and doing it, I feel 
convinced, conscientiously ; but there is a large number of 
mechanics now out of work, and small traders, who are 
enduring as much hardship for the want of the common ne- 
cessaries of life as you can well imagine. There is a large 
increase of consumptive cases, resulting, as I know from pro- 
fessional experience, from a want in quantity and quality of 
daily food. If I were to say that there are hundreds of 
persons quietly and calmly dying by inches from this cause 
in the Isle of Dogs, I should not be making too strong a state- 
ment. And they will not apply to the Union. They shun 
it as the Castle of the Giant Despair or the Bridge of Sighs, 
which they imagine no one entered or crossed with safety. 
Some of these people have parted with every stick of furni- 
ture — tables, chairs, beds, and bedding. I visited a family 
the day before yesterday, one of whom was in a fever. 
Three or four shillings would have purchased all they pos- 
sessed in the world. They were lying on a little straw, and 
the mother's thin shawl was the only night-covering for the 
whole family. This is of course an extreme case, but not so 
exceptional as some may imagine.' A terrible account is 
given, by a correspondent of the * Observer,' of the extreme 
want and suffering prevailing in Milwall, Poplar, and the east 
end of London. He says : — ^ Medical Men, City Missionaries, 
and others, all unite in their testimony to the one fact — ab- 
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solute, universal, unmitigated distress. One Medical Man 
says — " I went to see a family, who, I heard, were ill. After 
climbing up four pair of stairs I found them in a terrible 
place: on the bedstead lay a dead baby, with the mother 
crying over it, having died through starvation; two shivering, 
dirty skeletons of children in the comer, quite naked ; a 
third with some rags on : all crying with hunger : and the 
father with ulcers on his legs, and having had no work for 
a year." Another says : — " I went to visit a family. No. 2. 
Man and his wife, five children, nearly all naked, and many 
months out of work. No. 3, Man and his wife with nine 
children, all under twelve years of age, nearly naked and 
starving ; " and so in street after street, in Milwall and 
around, are these claims multiplying.'" — Churchman, Nov. 
14, 1867. 
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"Sir, The sufferings of the poor in this inclement sea- 
son, induce me to ask public consideration of some facts 
respecting the out-door relief to able-bodied persons at pre- 
sent given by the Guardians of the East London Unions, 
and to raise the important question of its sufficiency or in- 
sufficiency. Opinions may differ about charitable contribu- 
tions, and the best means of dispensing them, but every one 
will agree that the relief afforded by the Guardians ought, 
in the words of the late circular of the Poor-Law Board, 
*to be given on such a scale, as adequately to supply the 
necessities of each applicant.' It ought to be enough to 
keep them in health, and ought not to need eking out by 
public charity. The point at issue is this, 'Are the East- 
End Guardians at the present moment, feeding or starving 
their people ?' 

" I. I reply by a copy of the official scale of relief now in 
force in one of the least illiberal TJnions, that of Poplar : — 
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For a man with a wife and one child 

two children 

three 

fonr 

five 

six 

seven 



11 

91 

ii 
11 

71 



'Scale of Relief. 

Brbad, 
41b. loaves per week. 

3^ 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 



11 



eight 



1^ 



9 
10 



with 6d. per day in 
money for 6 days. 



For a single man 



3 and 3d. per day for 

6 days. 

' A widower with cliildren will he allowed the same relief as if 

he had a wife. 

* By order, 

'James Bipley Collins, CUrk.^ 

" To prevent all doubt, I have had many enquiries made in 
the locality, of persons in receipt of relief, and have^ the re- 
sults now before me. I find the scale adhered to in every 
one of my instances. The 6d. to a married man, or the 
3d. to a single man, is given at the conclusion of each 
day's work, and is either laid by for rent, or spent in a little 
tea, sugar, and coals. Meat of course is out of the question, 
and how far sixpence will go in tea, sugar, and coals, especi- 
ally during a hard frost, may be left to my reader. Every 
family is living in a room which costs 3s. to 3s. 6d. per 
week, and the rent of which must be paid under pain of the 
brokers and ejectment. Sooner or later they are forced to 
pay something to satisfy the landlords, thus making a cruel 
inroad on the scanty pittance of 3s. a- week allowed at the 
stone-yard. Practically this allowance is little more than 
a bread diet. But is bread alone, if continued for any length 
of time, sufficient to keep them in health and strength ? I 
am told by medical authority that it is not. Every medical 
man who reads these lines will concur in saying that bread 
does not contain in sufficient quantity all the necessary 
elements of nutriment, that more nitrogen and carbon 
are wanted; that it ought to be supplemented by soup, or 
meat, or milk, tea and sugar not being adequate ; and that 
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if not 80 supplemented, a general lowering of health and 
strength must take place. I am also told from Poplar, that, 
as a matter of fact, this physical deterioration has taken 
place, and that the effects of insufficient nutriment, in a word 
of famine, are daily visible in the families existing on out-door 
parish relief in Poplar. But if this is the case in Poplar where 
the average out-door relief per head is given as Is. 4Jd. in 
the Poor-Law ret\im for December, now before me, what 
must be the state of things in St. George's in the East, where, 
by the official figures, out-door relief only averages Is. Id. ? 
or at Stepney, where it only averages Is. P or at White- 
chapel, where it only averages lid. P or, lowest depth of all, 
at Bethnal Green, where it only averages lOd. ? Let me 
give a few actual cases at Bethnal Green, firom the notes be- 
fore me : — I. 0., a man with a wife, receives only 2s. a- week. 
W. C, with a wife and one child, 3^ loaves and 6d. a-week. 
W. W,, with a wife and six children, 7 loaves and 3s. a-week. 
G. R., with a wife and three children, 3J- loaves and Is. 6d. 
How can body and soul be kept together on such rations P 

" II. But there is another hardship in the mode of giving 
relief; applicants have to come in crowds to the Boards to 
obtain orders for relief. A local paper states that on Tues- 
day the 24th, at 6 p.m., ' Several hundred persons were sit- 
ting in the Poplar waiting-room, anxiously longing for their 
turn, some having left home at 10 a.m. and remained ever 
since their arrival, sitting huddled together like a flock of 
sheep in a room rendered hot and fetid by the breath of so 
many.' That very day Mr. Corbet, the Poor-Law Inspector, 
came down from the Poor-Law Board to remonstrate against 
such proceedings, and to suggest the appointment of a sepa- 
rate Relief Committee, and of assistants to the relieving 
officers, as the officers themselves admitted they were quite 
unable to visit all the cases. The Board refused to appoint 
a Relief Committee, but agreed to have two Board days 
a-week, so as to halve the inconvenience. The week before, 
the Central Committee had asked them to create depots in 
different parts of the district, to avoid the weary distance for 
the poor, which is as much as 4 or 5 miles there and back 
from some parts of the parish. The suggestion was reAised. 
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In tlie words of the local paper ; ' the proposal could not be 
entertained ; the appointment of relief depots would just 
turn the scale with numbers, who would be on the parish 
books now were it not for the distance to travel/ So that 
the distance to travel is one of the deterrents relied on by 
the Board to save the pockets of the ratepayers. At Bethnal 
Green the workhouse is at the Victoria Park end of the 
parish, and the poorest district is at the opposite extremity, 
more than a mile distant. There are many complaints of 
the hardship of the weakly having to walk so far and wait 
so long to get their relief. One old woman had 6d. a- week 
and some bread. She was incapable of attending, and had 
to send a substitute. She had to pay 6d. to the substitute* 
and live on the bread only. There ought to be house to 
house visitation by the relieving officers, and a much larger 
staff appointed. 

" III. Now let me give some instances of the effect of the 
present scale of relief. An inquest was held on December 
28, in St. Luke's Union, on Charlotte Dibley, aged 5 months ; 
Ruth Dibley, her mother, deposed that she and her husband 
had been three months out of work, and that at the end of 
two months, when every thing had been sold, they applied to 
the parish and got Is. a-week, with one loaf of bread, and 
an order to break stones. Dr. Franklin stated that the child 
was dreadfully emaciated. There was not a particle of fat in 
any of the organs. The stomach and intestines were empty 
and transparent from long-continued privations. Verdict — 
*That the deceased child was found dead from mesenteric 
disease, resulting from the privations of the mother, and 
want of proper food.' On the 4th of January, an inquest 
was held in the same parish on Ann Welbon, aged 
64 years. She had 2s. 6d. a-week and a loaf from the 
parish, and was found dead on the preceding Tuesday on 
the floor. She refused on Monday to go into the work- 
house, but said she would think it over. Mr. H. Buss, 
Surgeon, stated that the body was emaciated. He attributed 
death to the decay of nature, accelerated by want of proper 
nourishment. A juror said that in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood there were twenty cases quite as bad as the present. 
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Verdict — 'That deceased was found dead on the floor from 
the mortal effects of exhaustion, accelerated by want of 
proper and sufficient nourishment.' In the sam^e Union 
an inquest was held a week or two previously, on Charles 
Haynes, who applied for parish relief, and was sent into 
the yard to work. He earned 2s., and on the next day 
he hung himself. The coroner asked Mr. George, the re- 
lieving officer, whether 2s. was all he got for a whole day 
to support himself, his wife, and two children. George re- 
plied that it was, and he was sorrj'^ to say he had not time 
to visit aU cases. Verdict — ' That the deceased hang^ 
himself through temporary insanity, brought on by want, 
and through not being supplied by the parish with necessary 
relief.' I might go on with other inquests. How Charles 
Morgan at Mile End had been out of work, and had sold 
everything for food for his wife and children, and then left 
home and drowned himself: or Ann Macarthy, who starved 
at Shoreditch, and was found dead on the floor ; or Matthew 
Donovan, who preferred death from starvation, only a week 
since, to the Whitechapel Workhouse. I prefer to draw 
a general conclusion- What do these cases of starvation 
indicate, but that there are hundreds of cases of semi-star- 
vation lurking about our parishes ? The reason is that the 
guardians are giving inadequate relief, insufficient to afford 
the necessary nutriment, and are deterring the poor from 
applying for relief, by hardships on Board-days and hard- 
ships in distribution. 

** IV. How are the Vestries acting with respect to the Poor 
Rates? Bethnal Green must reply. There the Guardians 
applied to the Vestry for a rate of Is. lOd. in the pound for * 
the Christmas quarter, to meet the very low scale of relief 
which I have described. The Vestry Orators actually de- 
nounced the guardians as a 'regular set of spendthrifts, 
who spend all the money they can get.' The vestry fol- 
lowed it up by declaring that .the guardians * ought to 
economise,' and passed ^a resolution, with the avowed in- 
tention of 'keeping the guardians short,' that the Poor 
Kate for the ensuing quarter shall be only Is. 6d. in the 
pound. When such a body of men stand behind the guar- 
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dians, with the power of cutting off the supplies, what hope 
can there be for the poor P I know what will be their an- 
swer. The Vestries and Guardians respond with a demand 
for equalization of rates. They state that it is a crying in- 
justice that, besides all county and borough rates, the east- 
end parishes shoidd pay as high as 4s. or 5s. in the pound 
poor-rates, when St. George's in the West pays only 7d. 

" They intend to take advantage of the present opportunity 
to make a stand against the grievance. Yes, but it is a far 
more crying injustice that they should make their stand over 
the dead bodies of their paupers. It will be a wicked thiug 
to make the starvation of their poor the lever by which they 
obtain a permanent advantage to their own pockets. Nor 
can any conduct be so likely to defeat its own object. Who 
win vote for entrusting West-End rates to men who demand 
them by such means ? No, the guardians and vestries ought 
to take a different course, and to give an adequate scale of 
reUef, to remove aU hardship in obtaining it, and then to 
come to Parliament and say, * We have done our duty — ^we 
have incurred a greater burden than it is fair we should 
bear, — in common justice you must do something to equal- 
ize.' — But when this is proposed to any Board of Guardians 
they hesitate, and for a curious reason. They say that if they 
raised their scale of relief without the other Unions, they would 
be flooded with paupers. The assertion is correct, but what 
a justification ! Because it is the universal rule to stiut and 
to starve, any liberal parish would be overwhelmed with 
hungry applicants, and therefore no parish must cease to 
stint and to starve. Devil's logic ! We want a strong cen- 
tral authority, with ample powers, and a strong administra- 
tion, to make aU the unions more liberal. We want the 
Poor- Law Board to exercise at once the power which they 
possess, but have not exercised, of appointing in every Board 
ex officio guardians. We want the scales of relief equalized 
throughout the distressed districts, and made adequate to 
preserve health and strength. We want next Session, an 
Act of Parliament giving power to the President of the 
Poor-Law Board to put a wholesome coercion upon Ghiar- 
dians and Vestries, to compel them to give adequate relief, 

K 
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and at the same time let the question of Metropolitan poor- 
rates be fully and fairly considered. 

" I am, your obedient servant, 

" R. DiJDLBT Baxter." 
"Hampstead, Jan. 11. 

(From the " Times '' of Wednesday, January 15, 1868.) 

"During the week ending the 23rd of June, 1866, 
80 families were relieved (in St. George's, Southwark) on 
account of the sickness of the male parent, who was under 
60 years of age in every case. On these 80 males there 
depended 58 wives and 209 children, for support. Every 
one of these families was, of course, in a state of what is 
called destitution, the only income, other than that supplied 
by the parish, being the earnings of the children, the wife 
being required to act as nurse. The amount of relief was 
nothing in money, and £5 9s. 2^. in meat, bread, and grocery, 
or 3|d. per head. In the same week 19 families were re- 
lieved on account of the sickness of the wife, or of one or 
more of the children. In these cases the father also is in 
a state of destitution, for if in work he would not be relieved ; 
and the amount given to the 104 individuals of which the 
families consisted was £2 13s. 3d., all in bread, meat, grocery, 
or wine, or three farthings per day for each individual."— 
Stallard's London Pauperism, p. 77. 
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" During the course of the investigation into the con- 
dition of those who are dependent upon their needle for 
their support, I had been so repeatedly assured that the 
young girls were mostly compelled to resort to prostitution 
to eke out their subsistence, that I was anxious to test the 
truth of the statement. I had seen much want, but I had 
no idea of the privations suffered by the needlewomen of 
London, until I came to enquire into this part of the subject. 
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I should inform the reader, however, that I have made en- 
quiries into the trath of the ahnost incredible statements 
here given ; I can in most of the particulars at least vouch 
for the truth of the statement. 

"One says, — ' Could I have honestly earned enough to have 
subsisted upon, to find me in proper food and clothing such 
as is necessary, I should not have gone astray — no, never ! 
As it was, I fought against it as long as I could — that I did 
— to the last. I know how horrible all this is. It would 
not have been much for me to have subsisted upon a dry 
crust and water, rather than be as I am now. But no one 
knows the temptations of us poor girls in want. Young as 
I am, my life is a curse to me.' 

" Another says, — * I am an orphan. When I was ten I was 
sent as maid-of-aU-work in a smaU tradesman's femily. It 
was a hard place, and my mistress used me very cruelly, 
beating me oftien. When I had been in place three weeks 
my mother died; my father having died twelve months 
before. I stood my mistress' ill-treatment six months ; and 

at last I ran away. I got to Mrs. , a low lodging-house, 

I then had three shillings, and stayed about a month and 
did nothing wrong, living on the three shillings, and what 
I pawned my clothes for. During this time I used to see 
boys and girls from ten to twelve years old sleeping together, 
but \inderstood nothing wrong. I had never heard of such 
places before I ran away.' And so on with many cases of 
the kind." — Acton on Prostitution, p. 21, &c. 
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" Table shewing the number of paupers relieved in the 
Metropolis on January Ist and July 1st in each year. 





Jannary 1. 


Julyl. 


Mean. 


1858 


77,660 


65,366 


71,513 


1859 


72,567 


87,363 


79,965 


1860 


88,779 


87,457 


88,118 


1861 


103,937 


89,831 


96,884 


1862 


134,049 


92,730 


113,389 


1863 


106,521 


94,735 


100,628 


1864 


103,468 


94,612 


99,040 


1865 


105,351 


97,981 


101,666 


1866 


111,019 


106,202 


108,610 


1867 


138,706 


126,094 


132,400 


1868 


163,179 


137,551 


150,365 


1869 


156,109 







" These figures are unmistakeable. They present a fright- 
ful picture of the progress made by pauperism, for it is im- 
possible to regard them in any other light. From the com- 
parative monthly returns made during the present year' 
(1868) this progressive increase is shewn to be still going 
on. In May the increase was nearly 6 per cent, on last 
year, and in August it was 8.3 per cent., and in the last 
return it was 11 per cent. But it is worth while to examine 
these comparative returns in somewhat greater detail, which 
we are enabled to do by the publications of the Poor-Law 
Board. We must select only those districts which have not 
materially changed in extent and population. 

" I select Whitechapel first. The population in 1841 was 
about 65,000, and it is under 70,000 now. There are the 
same cabinet manufactories, the same dock labourers, who, 
although obtaining the same wages, have cheaper clothes 
and food. If anything, there are fewer weavers, but an ex- 
amination of the returns shews little change in the occu- 
pations of the people. Since 1841, between twenty and 
thirty thousand pounds have been spent upon the work- 

* The returns since 1868 have heen added. They were kindly furnished hy 
the statistical oflScer of the Poor-Law Board. 
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house ; no expense, therefore, has been spared in providing 
an adequate workhouse test. In 1841 the total expenditure 
from the poor rate was £25,494; in 1851 it had risen to 
£28,725 ; in 1861 it was £42,159 ; and last year (1867) 
it was £53,615. The sum actually spent in the relief of 
the poor has advanced in the same proportion. In 1841 
it was £17,444; in 1851, £18,743; in 1861, £27,543; 
in 1866, £36,089 ; and in 1868 is probably over £50,000. 
And all this is of course besides sewer rates, and a variety 
of other imposts. In 1841, the poor rate was already heavier 
than the average of England generally. It was 7s. lOd. per 
head of the inhabitants. It is now 15s. per head ; but, as 
we shall see, the number of persons who pay has seriously 
diminished^ it may be safely estimated that there is not a 
solvent person in the parish, whether man, woman or child, 
who does not now contribute 30s. a-year. 

" With respect to the actual number of persons relieved, 
we have no authentic record until the half-year ending 
Lady-day 1857, when the numbers were, — in-door, 3,458; 
out-door, 9,988; total, 13,446. The same return for the 
half-year ending Lady-day, 1868, shews, — in-door 3,361 ; 
out-door, 20,510, total 23,871; and besides these, 8,682 
vagrants were relieved in the casual wards. The in-door 
is somewhat diminished, because the crowding of the work- 
house is less than formerly. The out-door has increased 
53 per cent, in the 10 years. It will thus appear that in one 
half-year, a third of the entire population are now more or 
less assisted by the rest. 

" The correctness of this return is fortified by that which 
has been made specially for a comparative estimate. 

" On the 1st of January, 1858, the net number of persons 
relieved was 3,267 ; and on the same date in 1868, it was 
5,266. 

" It thus appears that whilst the number of poor has in- 
creased between 50 and 60 per cent, since 1858, the ex- 
penditure has increased only at the rate of 30 per cent., and 
it may be desirable here to notice, that from that increase 
the poor derive no benefit. The greater part of the money 
has been spent inside the workhouse, in sending lunatics to 
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asylums, in salaries of officers, and in the repayment of loans 
which have been raised for buildings. The actual expendi- 
ture upon the out-door poor who form the bulk of those 
relieved, was in 1841, £5,441 ; in 1858 it was £5,378 ; and 
in 1867, £7,477. The average weekly reUef in 1858 was 
Is. Id. per head, whereas at the present moment it is 9fd." 

The Author of the pamphlet shews that the same state of 
things exists in other Unions. — Stallard^s Pauperism, Charity, 
and Poor Laws, 6 — 8. 

" But the fact is that, after all these incredible eflforts to 
relieve distress, want and suffering are so prevalent that it 
might be fancied charity was dead amongst us. 

" The fact is that pauperism, want, and suffering are ra- 
pidly growing upon us in this Metropolis, and we are making 
little or no headway against the torrent." — The Seven Curses 
of London, by Jas. Greenwood, pp. 423, 425. 
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The following are extracts from evidence given before 
the Children's Employment Commission (1862), 

"Joseph Jobbins, age 9, of Bethnal Green. Has never 
been to school anywhere, day or week. Has never been 
inside church or chapel. Heard somebody preach out of 
doors last Sunday. He preached about Jesus. Never heard 
of Him before then. Never heard about God. Never heard 
father or mother speak about Him or heaven. Does not 
know where good people go to, or where the bad do. Father 
makes * work deskes.' Father or mother never go to church 
or such place." — I. 66. 

"William Jenkins, age 15, Bethnal Green. Fsed to go 
to Whitechapel Church with the Colqhester Street School. 
Used not to go before. Has not gone since. They used to 
teach them prayers at school. • Never learned any. Does 
not know any. The Clergyman at the church used to tell 
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them to be good, * but I forget it all now.' Mother never tells 
him anything about it at home. Has no father." — I. 66. 

"Alice Combes, age 16, Camberwell. Has not been to 
school more than once or twice on a week-day in her life, 
and three or four times on a Sunday. Has been once to 
a church, and once to a chapel in her life. Has never heard 
any preacher, or anyone, praying anywhere else. Does not 
know what the Bible is. Has never heard of it. Does not 
know that it is a book, she's sure. Does not know how the 
world was made. Never heard of Adam or of Jesus Christ. 
Never was taught any prayers. Never heard of them except 
when she went to church. Knows that good people go to 
heaven, and bad to hell." — I. 72. 

"Ex)bert Welch, age 7, Newcastle. Was at a Catholic 
school a good bit ago. Was out in the street mostly. 
Learned to read and write, but cannot read or write now. 
G-o-d (in large letters) spells *be.* Does not know about 
Him. Has heard say that He was ' kaind,' and lived up 
there, (pointing). They said He was a nice man, and was 
'kaind to us.' He was the first man. Never heard of 
Adam. Has heard of Jesus Christ, that he was kaind to us, 
and a nice man. They see about that in the Bible. Has 
seed a Bible plenty of times in the shops, and in his own 
house. Knowed nicely it was a Bible, though he could not 
read anything. When people die they gang to Jesus. If 
they are bad they do the same. Its the same to be good, as 
bad. All gang to Jesus. Mother said, that when folks be 
bad they gang to Jesus. Has heard a prayerman preach in 
a house." — I. 83. 

"Lydia Brookes, age 12, Birmingham. Do not go to 
Sunday School. Never was in a chapel or church, or heard 
anyone preach or pray, and do not know what prayer means, 
or who it is said to. Do remember mother telling her ' Our 
Father,' but do not remember anything more than those 
words, or what they mean. I think I have heard of Jesus 
Christ, but do not know what a Christian is. Have a father 
and mother."— III. 94. 
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" Emma Jjane, age 16, Birmingham. Went to day school 
when about nine years old, and when mother put me on 
work she sent me to school of a Sunday. I learned very 
well for a while, and could spell a bit. Learned more of 
a Sunday than I had done of a week-day ; but I stopped 
away about two years now ; don't know why ; I forgot all 
my reading. Never did any writing or figures. They used 
to try to learn me, and I learned as well as I could. Teacher 
never took much notice, and I never took much notice of 
what they used to say. Believe they used to tell me about 
God, but I am very bad at remembering. Do not know 
about the world being made ; whether people were made or 
Adam and Eve, or if they were the first people. I was one 
as never took much notice, and did not go in till near ten, 
and came out at half-past." — ^III. 103. 

" Henry Matthewman, age 17, cutler, Sheffield. Can tell 
the letters but not read. Was at day school for as long as 
I can remember, till 12 years old, when I came here (to 
work). Missed -going sometimes, but have gone several 
days, or a month, and never miss. Have been to a Sunday 
School once or twice since, not more. Have been to chapel, 
but have missed a good many times lately. One name that 
they preached about was Jesus Christ, but I cannot say any 
others, and I cannot tell anything about Him. He was not 
killed, but died like other people. He was not the same as 
other people in some ways, because He was religious in 
some ways, and others isn^t. He was alive again, but I 
cannot say if He is now. He was on a cross, but that is 
not how He was killed." — IV. 46. 

These are specimens of what may be found all through 
these volumes. They have been selected after a very cursory 
glance over them. 
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In confirmation of this, I may cite the following passage 
from the Report on the Gaol of Newgate, 1868, to the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen by the Ordinary, which came under 
my eye as this sermon was passing through the press. 

" I have been much struck to observe in the place appro- 
priated to them (in Chapel) lads with refined features, smooth 
hair, neatly arranged, well clothed, well mannered, and 
having a thorough acquaintance with the books which they 
have been directed to bring with them to the service. I 
talk to the boys. One informs me that his father occupies 
some highly-respectable position, which statement is fully 
borne out when he comes to visit his boy. The lad tells me 
of his training at home and at school, which I very soon find 
out to have been sound and good, by his knowledge of Scrip- 
ture, and general knowledge, orthography and acquaintance 
with arithmetic. What has been his oflfence? Sometimes 
one thing, sometimes another — ^burglary, more commonly for- 
gery. I discovered that all these boys, without one excep- 
tion, had been in the habit of reading those cheap periodicals 
which are now published for the alleged instruction (?) and 
amusement of the youth of both sexes. They have given 
me an outline of some of the tales which they had read, 
which made nie more than suspicious of their general tone. 
The delineation of character which had fixed itself upon the 
mind of one particular boy, to whom I now specially allude, 
was that of a horrible scoundrel, whose chief characteristic 
was, that he flinched from no crime of violence, and in which 
he was generally successful, owing to his great brute force 
and ferocity, misnamed courage. Here, then, was the source 
from which this boy derived his notions which he afterwards 
carried out — buying pistols, which he loaded to the muzzle, 
and supplying himself with those implements which he con- 
sidered necessary for his physical education and develop- 
ment of muscle, such as boxing-gloves, foils, &c. I need 
hardly inform you that this was one of the boys who perpe- 
trated the hoi rible outrage upon the housekeeper, who had 
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charge of a warehouse in the city ; and never whilst at 
Newgate did either he or his brother altogether get rid of 
the idea that they were great heroes, like those scoundrels 
of whom they had read, and whose crimes had exalted them 
in the estimation of these poor miserable boys to that of 
great men and demigods." 

** With this clue he found the cause of numberless crimes ; 
of money obtained by forgery and spent in gross profligacy;" 
"jewellery and costly gifts lavished in intrigues by boys not 
14 years of age." — Pp. 5-8. 



"At a meeting of 150 vagrants these facts were elicited. 
Respecting their education, according to the popular meaning 
of the term, 63 out of 150 were able to read and write, and 
they were principally thieves. Fifty of this number said 
they had read 'Jack Sheppard,' and the lives of Dick Tur- 
pin and Claude Duval, and all the other popular thieves' 
novels, as well as the Newgate Calendar, and lives of the 
robbers and pirates. Those who could not read themselves 
said that 'Jack Sheppard* was read out to them at the 
lodging-houses. Numbers avowed that they had been in- 
duced to resort to an abandoned course of life from reading 
the lives of notorious thieves, and novels about highway 
robbers. When asked what they thought of Jack Sheppard, 
several bawled out, — 'He's a regular brick;' a sentiment 
which was almost universally concurred in by the deafening 
shouts and plaudits which followed. When questioned as 
to whether they would like to have been Jack Sheppard, 
the answer was — 'Yes, if the times were the same now as 
they were then.' Thirteen confessed that they had taken 
to thieving in order to go to the low theatres ; and one lad 
said he had lost a good situation on the Birmingham Hail- 
way through his love of the play. Twenty stated that they 
had been flogged in prison, many of them having been pun- 
ished so, two, three and four different iimQ^.^^-^Mayhcws 
The Great World of Londomy p. 45. 
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